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For the Companion. 


ON THE QUICKSANDS. 


We had been spending the month of August in 
the quaint old Norman town of Granville. Gran- 
ville is on the northern coast of France, a few 
miles north of the head of the bay at the mouth 
of which are the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 

One day we planned a visit to Mont St. Michel, 
a tiny island that lies at the very angle of the 
two shore-lines that form the bay, which may be 
seen as a little dot in the water, on any good map 
of France. 

Having breakfasted very early we took our 
places upon the top of the old diligence—as the 
French call a stage-coach. The driver cracked 
his whip, and off the four horses started, on a run, 
which subsided into a steady trot as we left the 
town. The beach over which we were passing 
was firm and hard at the high-tide level, and we 
kept closely to the coast, only occasionally diverg- 
ing for a short 
cut across coun- 
try. 

Just after 
eleven o'clock 
we arrived at 
the old ' coast 
town.of Genet, 
where we dis- 
mounted at the 
garden’ :of the 
principal au- 
berge. 

The innkeep- 
er’s wife came 
smilingly for- 
ward to greet 
us, her face.red | 
and _—_ shining, 
her cap—with the high, full back and long tabs 
pinned across the top to form gables—snowy 
white, and her sabots clattering over the stones 
with a friendly sound. 

Onvhearing that we were on the way to St. 
Michel, she affected the greatest concern, for, 
she said the best guide which Genet afforded 
would not return for one little hour; also the 
tide was not yet far enough out; but—if the gen- 
tlemen‘ and ladies.would honor her with their 
company to dinner, she would assure them that 


by mid-day they should be possessed of the finest 


equipage and the best guide, and could go on their 
way refreshed. 

What could she serve ? 
monsieur see. that brave little rooster running 
under the fence, and does he not know that last 
night's shower made the salad crisp and fresh, and 
could he doubt that the deafening cackle of those 
hens assured him that new-laid eggs were plenty ? 

We spent the half-hour while dinner was prepar- 
ing. ‘in reading the epitaphs in the churchyard of 
the ancient church, half of which was built by the 
French and the other half by the English. 

Then appeared a small urchin, in a very blue 
blouse, to announce to us: that our luncheon was 
served. We were ushered into a barn-like room, 
whose rafters were hung with dried meats, fruits 
and herbs. A huge fire was built on the stone 
floor in one corner, and along the side ran the 
long oak table on which our luncheon was spread, 
—and we found it as good as had been promised. 

True to our. hostess’s prediction, just as the 
clock struck twelve, the rumbling of wheels 
stopped at the gate and the inn door was flung 


open by a man who presented himself as our | 


guide. He was a slim, keen-faced man, tanned 
to almost the color of an Arab. He had a pecu- 
liarly quick, alert look which immediately inspired 
confidence. He wished us good-day, and in a 
ceremonious manner, placed himself at our ser- 
vice and informed us that all was in readiness for 
our departure. 

We found, drawn up before the gate, an equi- 
page which very much astonished us. I can 
liken it to nothing but a well-built dump-cart. It 
was high and rested on two broad wheels, but the 


seats were arranged like those of a wagonette. | 


Two horses were to be driven tandem, much to our 
delight. 

Molly was in such high spirits that it was with 
some difficulty that we induced her to take her 
seat quietly by the side of the Fraulein, our Ger- 
man maid. Dick volunteered to help keep Molly 
in order, while Carrie and I sat opposite them 
with Cousin Charley. Monsieur Beaumont, our 
landlord, was on the front seat with the driver. 





Mon Dieu! does not | 





The guide picked up an implement which we 
dubbed Neptune’s Trident, and stood on the step 
of the wagon—thus completing a most fanciful 
picture. 

Madame came out to bid us au revoir, as did all 
the inmates of the auberge; and every man, 
woman, child and baby along our route crowded 
to their doors and windows to see us pass by. 

We soon came to the coast, and as we pause for 
the guide and driver to make a few final prepara- 
tions, I will remind you that the tides on the 
coast of Normandy rise much higher than those 
on the American coast. The ordinary height of 
tides on the Atlantic, except where it is influenced 
by the Bay of Fundy, averages from four to nine 
feet. The tide on the coast where we were then 
waiting rises from forty-five to sixty feet; so that, 
though at high tide Mont St. Michel is three miles 
out at sea, at low tide it is surrounded by a vast 
plain of sand. 

Again, the sand is not like that of which boys 
on the coast have built so many forts and houses, 





| 


astery, whose pinnacles and towers seemed to 
pierce the sky. Then on we went again till we 
made a final dash up the steep incline, into the 
open gates of this most unique little town. 

We drove directly to the Lion d'Or, and after a 
little rest on an old oaken settle, in the quiet, well- 
sanded living-room of the inn, under the guidance 
of an old monk we proceeded to mount the nar- 
row, steep path, to the monastery gates, which, 
after much ceremony and showing of passes, we 
were allowed to enter. 

I cannot stop to mention the many wonderful 
things which we saw. Suffice it to say we en- 
joyed an hour of sight-seeing. 

As the one little street which crossed the centre 
of the island was not wide enough to admit of our 
driver’s being able to make one of the sweeping 


turns in which he delighted, the horses were de- | 


tached, and the wagon and horses each turned 
separately and then reharnessed. Then we bade 


and started on our homeward way. 


| necessary for us to keep moving that we also 
| might not sink. The guide now rapidly explained 
| how far it would be safe for us to go forward, 
| after which we must make a semi-circle around 
them, turning and going backward and forward 
over the same ground, as it would be unsafe to 
try a new one. 

He then fastened one end of the long rope, 
which we had noticed in the bottom of the wagon, 
by tying it around the front seat and letting it run 
between us and out at the back of the wagon. 
The other end he attached to his belt, after unfas- 
tening the grident, which he left with us. It did 
not take him as long to do this as it has taken me 
to describe his method, and he was soon running 
toward the unfortunate girls. 

We were now near enough to see them dis- 
tinctly, and the tears came to our eyes when we 
| saw that the poor little child was standing on the 
| shoulders of the older girl, whose white arms held 





| adieu to the quaint old town and its inhabitants | her firmly. The sands now reached to her waist, 


| and yet we could hear that the cries for help all 
came from the 
little. one, while 





for it is what is called quicksand—sand so mixed 
with water that it is unable to bear. the weight of 
a body, and so shifting that it alters with every 
turn of the tide. Therefore, a new road to the 
island must be found each day—hence the neces- 
sity of a guide. 

Now, however, we were ready to start. We 
saw that both guide and driver had rolled up their 
trousers as far as possible, and had ‘placed their 
shoes in the wagon. The guide was already leap- 
ing on in front of us. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded across the quicksands. 

The guide kept about an eighth of a mile: in 


|advance. His trident was attached by a rope to 


his broad, strong belt. He would fling the trident 
to the length of the rope, and if satisfied, would 
follow; if, however, the trident sank too quickly 
or too deep, he would jerk it back and try again 
in another direction. 

He was a swift runner, and in this way we were 
able to follow at a steady trot. Our driver, mean- 
while, ran by the side of the wagon and urged on 
the horses by voice and lash. Our wheels ap- 
peared to sink about a foot into the sand, and 
once when Dick got out to try running, he caught 
hold of the wagon again as quickly as possible, 
saying that he felt the strangest sensation, as if 
he had been running on water; that one part of 
his foot would sink, while the sands would rise 
under the other part. : 

We asked the driver innumerable questions at 
first, among others, how ‘“‘quick” the sand was; 
and he answered that if the wagon with-us in it 
should stand in one spot for an hour and a half it 
would sink so that not even the lash of the long 
whip—which then stood in its socket—would be 





left above the sands. 

The sun was very hot and oppressive, and every 
| ray was refiected from the gleaming sands below. 
| The only thing which happened to break the 
monotony of the ride was fording the little river 
which comes down from Avranches. There, in 





mid-water, we stopped to rest the horses for a few 
| moments, and to take a long look at the island, 
| which grew in grandeur as we neared it. We 
could see that its foundations were huge walls of 
| rock, above which clustered the low stone houses 
| peculiar to that part of the country. 
|of the mountain is crowned by a beautiful mon- 





a low, soothing 
undertone « told 
us that she was 
heing comforted 
and feassured 
by the © other, 
whose. _ strong 
arms, raised 





“SAVE BABETTE! 


A cool breeze had sprung up, and the sun’s | 


rays did not seem as powerful as on our outward 
journey. We were in high spirits, and were sing- 
ing college songs, when suddenly we heard a faint 
cry. 

In an instant every face was sobered, every 
voice was hushed. 

Again, over the sands, came the same faint but 
agonized cry for help. Our guide came running 
back, his face pale with excitement. 

In a few words he explained to us that through 
his glass he could see two figures, in the direction 
from which the cry had come; also their great 
danger. We had left the island so promptly that 
we would have time to go to the help of these 
people before the tide came in, and it was their 
only hope of safety. Of course we told him to 
do everything that could possibly be done to save 
them. . 

Off he started, calling to our driver to follow 
rapidly. We were startled to find that we must 
go toward the sea, but all fear was forgotten in 
our anxiety to save the two fellow-creatures in 
peril, whose cries were growing more and more 
distinct, and more heart-rending. Our guide fre- 
quently had to alter his course, so that it seemed 
ages before we could even distinguish the fig- 
ures. 

Soon, however, we discovered them to be two 
girls, one of whom had already sunk into the 
traitorous sand above her knees; the other, a 
little child, of not more than six or seven years, 
was seated upon the older girl’s shoulder, her 
arms clasped tightly about her neck. It seemed 
to us that we could see them slowly sinking, 
deeper and deeper, into the sand, and it was hor- 
rible to think that we could not rush to their aid, 
but must calmly wait, and trust everything to the 
wisdom of our guide. 

I am sure that each of us offered a silent prayer 
that God would direct him. As soon as the girls 
could hear him, he shouted to them to keep up 
brave hearts, for, with God’s help, he would save 


But the top them. Then back he ran to us. 


You must remember that all this time it was 


NEVER MIND ME!” 


above her head, 
never trembled; 
but held the lit- 
tle one ‘securely 
in place. 

As the guide 
neared © | them, 
we heard the 
cry: 

“Save 
ette! 


Bab- 
Never 
mind me, but 
oh, save Bab- 
ette!”’ 

Now came a 
desperate strug- 
gle for life. The 
added weight of 
the guide caused 
the sand to rise 
higher and 
higher around the girl. We held our breath in 
suspense. Could they be saved? And even if 
little Babette were safely tied to the rope above 
where it was fastened to the guide’s belt, how 
could he save the older girl, whose arms, now 
that the child had been taken from her shoulders, 
had dropped, seemingly lifeless, on the sands be- 
fore her. We could see that she had fainted. 

All this time we were circling nearer the spot 
where our interest was centred; nearer, so that 
the rope might be loosened; and now we saw that 
the little girl was securely fastened to the rope, 
but that the guide was more than knee-deep in 
the gleaming sand, which was bubbling and boil- 
ing around us, showing that the tide had turned, 
and was fast approaching. 

Then came the fina) struggle. The guide leaned 
forward, and grasped the older girl by flinging 
his arms around her just under her arms; then 
shouted, in tones which convinced us, that on this 
move rested the fate of all three: ‘“‘To the river, 
quick!” 

We all grasped the rope, fearing to trust the 
knots alone; and though the horses turned, there 
was a moment in which they seemed to lose their 
footing, and were unable to stir. 

The driver, who had been on the seat for some 
time, now leaped to the ground and used his whip 
and lungs vigorously, at the same time tugging at 
the bridle of the forward horse. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense; all de- 
pended upon the horses, for the rope was strong, 
and we knew that two of those to be saved were 
securely fastened to it, while the guide was hold- 
ing to the girl with a grasp like death. 

But it seemed as though the horses knew how 
much depended upon them, for, in spite of their 
slipping and sinking footsteps, they succeeded in 
moving forward, and soon we saw the girl gently 
drawn from her living grave ; and the sand closed 
instantly behind her, and left no trace of the 
dreadful struggle. 

On, on we went, the sands casting up little 
spouts of water all around us, and the wheels 
sinking half way to the hubs. Now our only 
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dread was that the older girl could not be brought 
out of the long fainting fit. 


The little one was clinging wildly to the rope, | 


sobbing pitifully and calling, ‘Sister, sister, open 
your eyes and look at me!” 
firmly to the girl; he did not attempt to regain his 


footing, but was dragged backward over the sand. 


After what seemed to us hours, we reached the 


The guide held | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the Romans as an honored man, and it prevented 
them from laughing at their bald-headed hero. 


Cxesar was ambitious and sensitive, and had | 


little of the quality of mind which led Cromwell 
to tell the painter not to leave out the wart on his 
nose. Csesar knew that no man could be power- 
ful in Rome who was laughed at. 

Queen Elizabeth’s face was full of harsh lines; 


river which comes down from Avranches. Here, | she had a hooked nose, thin lips and bad teeth. 


on the pebbly bottom, it was safe for us to come 

to a standstill. Then we all pulled on the rope, 

and it required our combined strength to draw to | 
us the three figures who were so unable to help | 
themselves; but strength was given us, and nearer 

and nearer they came, until they were at the edge 

of the river. 

The driver then waded to the shore, and took 
Babette in his arms and cut the rope, that no time 
might be lost. She clung to him, sobbing, but 
with many comforting words he brought her to 
the wagon, where we received her. She soon cud- | 
dled down, exhausted, in the Friulein’s lap, and | 
we hastened to draw in the rope, and to pile our | 
shawls and wraps into the bottom of the wagon- 
ette. 

On looking back, we saw the driver just lifting 
the older sister from the arms of the guide, who 
then struggled to his feet, and, with the driver, 
bore the still unconscious girl to the place we had 
prepared for her. 

There was no time to stop to revive her, for we | 
could already see the line of surf, which was | 
steadily gaining upon us, and we had still two 
miles to go. So we hurriedly dipped our hand- 
kerchiefs into the river, the guide splashed his 
face vigorously, caught his trident from the wagon, 
and on he went, not stopping for one moment’s 
rest after his almost superhuman exertions. Ba- 
bette still sobbed in the Friulein’s arms, always 
calling to her sister that she was safe, and beg- 
ging her to speak. 

The rest of us bent all our energies in trying to 
call the older sister back to life. We bathed her 
face and chafed her hands, and were presently re- 
warded by seeing her open her eyes. 

She was trying to speak, and, looking into our 
strange faces, gasped, ‘“‘The sands are creeping 
higher and higher. ‘ell mother not to grieve for 
me, for I saved Babette.”” Then she sank back | 
into an unconscious state, from which we could 
not again arouse her. 

All this time we were racing with the tide; the 
horses and men were tired, but on they sped. We 
could hear the water in the sands beneath us, and | 
the white surf-line came nearer and nearer, until 
it seemed as if the waves were breaking just be- 
hind us. 

On, on we went. The voice of the waters 
seemed to put new life into the horses, who pricked 
up their ears, dashed forward, and finally landed 
us safely upon the coast. 

There an anxious crowd had assembled, to 
watch our race with the tide. As the people gath- 
ered around to hear why we had so long delayed 
our return, a cry of “Mamma!” was heard, and 
a comely peasant woman elbowed her way through 
the crowd to the side of the wagon, and caught 
Babette in her arms. Then, seeing the white face 
among us, she screamed, ‘‘Jeanne, my daughter, 
give her to me!” 

Of course we hastened to explain matters, and 
in return she told us how Jeanne had raised a 
beautiful white lily, and was taking it as an offer- 
ing to ‘“‘Our Lady of the Flowers” at the monas- 
tery. 

They had warned her that she might lose her 
way, but she had been quite sure that she could 
find a safe path, with the result which we have 
seen. 

During this recital, the mother had led the way 
to their little cottage, where we left brave Jeanne. 
The doctor assured us that she had only fainted, 
so we left her and hurried back to the auberge, 
where we took supper, and then hastened back to 
the cottage to see again the two girls with whom 
fate had so closely linked us that afternoon. 

Little Babette, looking rosy and sweet in a fresh 
pinafore, ran to meet us, and led us to Jeanne, 
who was sitting on the doorstep, leaning back 
against the door, the lower half of which was 
closed. She smiled a welcome, being still too 
weak to talk. 

We congratulated the mother upon having such 
a noble daughter, but no words could express the 
admiration we felt for this girl, who bravely held | 
up her little sister to be saved, while she slowly | 
sank into what she felt to be certain death. 

As we bent to kiss the cheek of the pale, brave 
peasant girl, upon parting with her, I think we 
each wondered if we should have been as unselfish 
and self-sacrificing as she had been. 








Lucy C. KELLoae. 
ter 


VAIN PERSONS. 


All people are fond of reading about the per- 


But no flattery was so acceptable, not even that 
which complimented her on being the greatest of 
female sovereigns, as compliments to her beauty. 








When we read that she wore many precious 
stones on her fingers, and was in the habit, when 
in company, of drawing her gloves off and on, 


| 

| 
we know that she was proud of her hands. They 
were narrow, with long fingers, and symmetrical, | all his short life, he had sometimes caught a glimpse 


and the Queen was very vain of them. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


ICICLES. 


These are the weapons that the sword-smith, Cold, 

Has forged to make the ranks of Winter bold; 

But when the Sun his shimmering lances throws, 

How are they shivered by the silent blows! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. KITTERY’S JAIL-BIRDS. 


The wheezy, musty old stage creaked slowly up 
Shiloh Hill. The horses had climbed the gradual, 
ten-mile rise from the nearest railroad with a dogged 
courage; but when they reached the foot of Shiloh, 
they protested against further work, as an imposi- 
tion. 

But Lon Wiggin, with a masterful chirrup, urged 
them on. They toiled up, hanging their heads de- 
jectedly. Their driver, on the contrary, held his un- 
commonly high. 

For Lon had a passenger—a queer, little, unex- 
pected passenger—in the bosom of his old vehicle, 
and the height of his ambition that evening was to 
see Jason Hobbs’s face when the two should meet. 

The summit reached, Lon bade the panting creat- 
ures rest. An old, weather-beaten, yet substantial 
house confronted them in the twilight. Fingers of 
spicy perfume from the honeysuckle reached out to 
them from the front porch. 

A voice from one little, sleep-belated bird was 
heard; then a strong, motherly remonstrance. The 
chiding peep proved effectual, and all was again still. 
Lon listened a moment. 

The little side-door of the barn stood open, and 
through it came the sound of the munching of the 
cattle, housed for the night. A man’s voice was 
heard, bidding a cow “Stan’ over!” and then the 
tinkling of the milk against the tin pail. 

Lon’s eyes twinkled with fun as he called loudly, 
his voice striking the stillness like a blow, “Jason, I 
say! Jason!” 

Mrs. Kittery, inside the stage, fumbled at the 
stubborn door-handle, and stepped out just as the 
moderate Jason appeared. But she was not Lon’s 
queer passenger, though Jason did survey her with so 


| low and sweet as she said: 


| made upon him. Extra heat, filth, quarrelling and 


‘to him. 


| clean himself, asleep between white, fragrant sheets. 





much surprise. 

‘Lan’ o’ love!” said he, with an aggrieved air, 
“yer comin’s an’ goin’s air out o’ all knowledge, Mis’ 
Kit’ry. How could I be down ter fetch ye, when day 
arter ter-morrer haint come yit?” 

“Wall, help her out with her passels, Jason, now 
she hez come,” said the autocrat of the stage, not 
deigning to dismount, ‘‘and settle yer grievance 
arterward.” 

Jason fell to work heartily. Though he continued 
to grumble, they paid him no heed. Grumbling was 
his strong point. Had his mistress been able to de- 
prive him of that privilege, the efficient Jason would | 
have been reduced to the condition of a shorn Sam- 
son. 

Mrs. Kittery had been on her annual trip to the | 
city, and had returned, as usual, with a marvellous 
array of bundles; but it was not surprise at their 
number or size that made Jason’s head emerge so 
suddenly from the depths of the stage, as he said: 

“Lon Wiggin, however did ye come ter dew it? 
Ye’ve gone and forgot ter leave the mail-bag!” 

The stage-driver’s glee was something worth climb- 
ing Shiloh to see. The supreme moment of his de- | 
light had arrived. It was with difficulty that he kept 
his high seat, as bending himself nearly double, he 
indulged in the heartiest laugh that even his capa- 
cious chest could utter. } 

“Thet’s a good un, Jason! thet’s a good un! So 
*tis a male-bag, sure ’nough! Eh, Mis’ Kit’ry?” and 
he exploded again. | 

Mrs. Kittery gave Lon a reproving glance. Jason, 
perplexed and indignant, looked from one to the 
other. 

“Jason, fetch me out the—the—other bundle,” 





his forbearance. 
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“Good-night, then, Mis’ Kit’ry; good-night, bub,”’ 
and, foot on the brake, Lon rattled away. 

Mrs. Kittery stood still. Her heart for lack of 
courage, almost ceased to beat. Would not God 
think her daring impious—she who had so miserably 
failed in training her own boy, to take this waif? 
She searched the far depths of the evening sky for an 
answer. A few early stars glittered above her. The 
moon, a huge ball, rose serenely above the frees in 
the valley, steadily climbing Shiloh Hill with silvery 
rays. 

Her gaze fell, truly, from heaven to earth, as it 
rested on the ragged little figure beside her. But 
that had crept into ler heart which made her voice 


“Come, my boy; ’tis time you wuz in bed.” 
But the boy hung back. 
Above the narrow, city streets, where he had spent 


of the starlit sky; but no impression had that ever 


uproar were all a summer’s night had ever brought 
He was frightened at this solemn stillness; 
bewildered by the overhanging immensity. Some- 
thing he could not account for choked his throat, 
making the words come hard. 

“Yer'd better not hev bringed me up yere, missus,” 
he said. “They tolt ye right when they said ez I 
dunno know nothin’ what’s good.” 

An hour later he lay, for the first time in his life, 


Mrs. Kittery sat in the adjoining room. The 
moonlight fell on that unwonted sweetness in her 
face. After thinking a long time, she rose and went 
out to the barn, stepping carefully over the dewy 
grass. There, as she expected, she found Jason. 

He was seated on the little milking-stool, his back 
against a stanchion. The cows, patiently chewing 
their cuds, watched him in sleepy wonder. He lifted 
his bent head as Mrs. Kittery’s shadow broke the 
line of moonbeams. 

“What, Jason!” she said, “settin’ here, an’ yer 
chores all done up?” . 

Jes’ so, Mis’ Kit’ry,” he answered. “I somehow 
feel ez ef the dumb critters’ comp’ny wuz all I could 
abide ter-night. Onless ye’re hank’rin’ arter some 
plain, livin’ truth, Mis’ Kit’ry, ye’d bes’ leave me 
alone; for my heurt so hustles the words up ter my 
throat, thet ef I onct open my mouth, there’ll be no 
whoa to ’em, now I tell ye!” 

“Go on, Jason,” she said humbly, “ye can’t tell me 
no news ’bout myself, dew the bes’ ye ken.” 

“We'll see ’bout thet!” he said, rising in his earn- 
estness. ‘I warned ye not ter temp’ me ter speak, 
but now I'll say my say ef I wuz ter die for’t. I’d 
like ter know whatsumever ye mean by bringin’ thet 
*ere leetle rag’muffin up here ter take the place o’ 
yer own flesh an’ blood, what ye turned away from 
years gone by? I’ve stood yer goin’s-on, till stan’ I 
ken no longer; ’n’ ef the Almighty should strike me 
dumb fur’t next minnit, I’ll tell ye ter yer face, thet 





ye’ll yit feel the cuss o’ the hard heart ye’re kerryin’ | 
*bout with ye.”’ 

‘*Hev kerried, Jason,” said Mrs. Kittery, holding 
out two trembling hands as if to repel a blow. 

Perhaps Jason did not hear, for he went on hard | 
and unrelenting. 

“Yis, Mis’ Kit’ry, ye may hev the hull Ten Com. | 
mandments writ on yer heart, ez ye claim title tew; 


| but ef they be, yer heart’s like Moses’s tables—made 


o’ stun. You know, ’s well ’s me, thet Jimmy wuz 
nothin’ more nor less than a perfec’ Benjamin to ye. 
Why in the world, then, did ye hide it from him so 
clus thet he never suspicioned it? I doubt ef he had, 
thet he’d never ha’ gone so fur ez ter steal thet ’ere 
money—or, leastways, arter he hed yielded ter temp- 
tation, he’d ha’ fell back on his mother’s onfailin’ 
love—ef so be he knowed ’twuz theer—confessin’ his 
sin an’ sorrer. 

“But no, Mis’ Kit’ry, you thought ye wuz able ter 
improve on the Lord’s plan. ’N’ ye laid out not ter 
receive no sinner up here on Shiloh. ’N’ ye gin 
orders not ter mention o’ his name. Wall, I haint | 
breathed it ter yer—not onct in all this ten year; 
but I wan’ ye ter know ez I’ve kerried his name ’n’ 
his case ter the Almighty’s ear—thet ye couldn’t hin- 
der me from. 

***N’ now, Mis’ Kit’ry, I come back ter the pint o’ 
startin’. I ken’t shet eye ter sleep unner a roof what | 





harbors a leetle, dirty jail-bird like yon, whilst Jimmy, | 


the cleanest-hearted sinner thet ever wuz inside | 
prison walls is shet out. Them’s my sent’ments, Mis’ 
Kit’ry’. Now ye hev ’em, fore ’n’ aft.” 

“Jason,” she answered, and the moonlight showed 
her face pale and sad, “listen, whilst I tell you how I 


happened ter bring thet leetle feller up here. | 
‘He fell in my way—no matter jes’ how—an’ look- 
in’ at him, unly nine year ole, ’n’ yit able ter lie ’n’ | 


steal ’n’ swear, why, the thought come ter me, mebbe | 
I might save him. Hevin’ los’t my own boy, mebbe 
God, in His massy, would let me save another. Sol 
says, ‘O Lord, ef Ye’ll unly let me save this boy, ’twill 


| be ez a sure sign ’n’ token thet You’ve forgave me, 
| whether Jimmy ever comes back or no.’ 
Mrs. Kittery said, with a look of appeal, beseeching | 


“So I brought the boy up here to Shiloh, thinkin’ 


| frever! 
| Aint I fit ter dew no work fur Ye, Lord?” 


| you, my good, faithful Jason, would unnerstan’—but 
Jason once more entered the old stage and re- | ye didn’t. Thet ‘leetle, dirty, wicked jail-bird,’ ez ye 
turned in a moment, struggling under the weight of | rightly call him—why, my heart goes out to him, 





sonal traits of a great man. They wish to know 
the man himself, not merely because ‘‘the defects 
of great men are the consolations of dunces.” A 
man’s character shows itself in little things. 

A reader may wonder at the great soldier’s 
vanity, on learning that the honor which most de- 
lighted Ceesar was the Senate’s permission for him 
to wear a laurel wreath at all times; but the 


reader understands him better when he learns that | 


Ceesar’s soldiers jeered at him for being bald, and 
that he resorted to many devices to conceal his 
baldness. The laurel wreath marked him out to 


what he had thought was the mail-bag. 

Placing it on the ground, it resolved itself into the 
shape of a boy—a sleepy, ragged little boy, who 
boldly returned Jason’s amazed gaze. 

‘Mis’ Kit’ry,” said Jason, in a withering tone, “I 
reckon this time ez you’ve gone an’ done it! Ef 
*taint a mail-bag, ’tis a rag-bag, sure!” and waiting 
for no reply, Jason marched back to the barn. 

Mrs. Kittery’s face was full of trouble. Good- 
natured Lon came down from his seat, his merriment 
checked, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 


**Mis’ Kit’ry,” said he, *pears like ye’d orto know | 


Jason better by this time. He’s sure ter take the off- 
side o’ everythin’ ter start with. But, bless ye, his 
inside works air all right. Fur, when the Almighty 
winds up a man’s works ez we know He done Jason’s 
years back—why, I holds ez they’re woun’ fur all 
etarnity—no run-down to ’em. So, ef I wuz you, 
Mis’ Kit’ry, I wouldn’t git down-hearted, for the 
sun’s no surer ter rise over Shiloh ter-morrer mornin’, 
than Jason is, sooner or later, ter come over ter yer 
help.” 

“Thank ye, Lon, thank ye,” she said. “Yer words 
dew me good.” 


| natur’! 


Jason, fur Jimmy’s ben a jail-bird, tew. I aint 
ashamed now ter let ye look inter my heart, an’ read 
theer how I’ve allers longed for Jimmy.” 

Jason took a quick step forward, with extended 
hand; suddenly he drew back, while his arm fell to 


| his side. 
“I wuz a-goin’ fur ter shake han’s with ye, but I | 


haint worthy; fur I’ve stole the right what b’longs 
unly ter the Almighty, ’n’ sot on ye in jedgment; ’n’ 
like mos’ human jedgments, it’s ben tew ha’sh.” 
“Hush, Jason!” said Mrs. Kittery. 
Their hands met in a hearty clasp. 


“T dew b’lieve,” said Jason, “thet my thunder hez | 
| cleared the air.” 


Next morning the boy roamed about the farm, 
speechless from amazement. Jason came to his mis- 
tress. 


“Ye’d orter see the leetle rascal. He jes’ beats all 


| he’s got! I arst him what ’twuz, ’n’ says he, ‘But- 
tons. Buttons,’ says he, ‘kase I’ve allus ben all 


| strings.’” 


His eyes is thet big ’n’ wond’rin’ ye’d think | 
the airth wuz spandy new this mornin’—made by the | 
| Almighty over night jes’ fur him. But what a name 


Mrs. Kittery smiled. 

“Wall, we mus’ git Betty Spooner up an’ rem’dy 
all thet. ’N’, Jason, you mus’ larn the boy how to 
be handy an’ helpful.” 

Jason gave one of his peculiar, silent laughs. 

“Sot him ter work! He’s the ignorantest leetle 
customer I ever lay eyes on. Why, I dunno but what 
he’d go ter milkin’ a cow by her tail!” 

It ended in letting Buttons do about as he pleased. 
Day after day he left them after breakfast, to roam 
till supper-time through the woods that seemed to 
fascinate him. His cheeks grew round and brown, 
and his stomach gradually acquired a capacity for 
holding food that satisfied even Mrs. Kittery. 

She had thought one of her troubles would be to 
keep him away from the boys in the village, but he 
shunned them more persistently than she desired. He 
talked little to her, and less to Jason. 

Sometimes, after he was in bed,—the only time she 
felt sure of him,—she would sit by his side and talk 
to him of good and holy things; but he never made 
reply, or showed the least emotion. Still Mrs. Kit- 
tery hoped and prayed with untiring love and pa. 
tience. Jason looked on astonished. 

“Ah, Jason,” she said to him one day, “I’ve larned 
my lesson in all these weary years.” 

But they both grew to think, with the speeding 
days, that patience availed nothing. 

“What would you dew, Jason?” she asked, in her 
perplexity. ‘‘I sometimes think the boy hez no heart 
to git hol’ of.” 

“Heart!” said Jason. ‘“He’s all stomach! What 
would Jdew? I'll tell ye, Mis’ Kit’ry, what I’d dew. 
I’d gin him a dose o’ moral physic in the shape o’ one 
righteous ole wallopin’, ’n’ see ef *twouldn’t cl’ar him 
out. But theer ye set, resigned, ’n’ let him go on, 
cuttin’ up his extrys like a pirate. In school or out 
o’ school, jes’ ez the notion takes him, ‘N’ then 
home ter supper, his tongue slippery ez sof’ soap 
with lies! Wall, I dew say ez it’s high time thet 
Buttons met his master.” 

Jason’s advice lingered in Mrs. Kittery’s mind, 
though she failed to put it into immediate practice; 
but a day came when the boy defied her so contempt- 
uously that she felt the crisis had come. 

At her command, Jason brought the culprit to her 
room, giving his mistress a nod of approval, as her 
firm-set lips and the indignation in her eyes assured 
him she was no longer to be trifled with. 

“Go out, Jason,” she said briefly. 

When he had gone, she locked the door and put 
the key in her pocket; then from the folds of her 
dress she took a switch. Buttons watched her in 
sullen indifference. 

**Buttons,” she said, for he had always refused to 
answer to any other than this ridiculous name, “I 
brought ye up here ter try ter make a good an’ true 
man of ye. I sot my heart on’t, but ye’ve gin me a 
bitterer dis’pintment than ye ken ever know. Ye’ve 
disobeyed me an’ disobeyed me, till it aint right ter 
stan’ it no longer. Now, ez a las’ resort, I’m a-goin’ 
to whip ye. So, Buttons,” she said firmly, ‘‘hol’ out 
yer han’.” 

The boy presented it as unconcernedly as if it were 
an article having no connection with himself. She 
raised the whip, nerving herself to the unwelcome 
task. 

But suddenly that little hand, brown and soiled, 
lying passive in her own, assumed a most pathetic 
appearance. In place of the hand that soap and 
water could cleanse, the boy’s soul confronted her, 
grimy and stained. F 

She threw the whip across the room. Her voice 
rang with pity, as she said, “‘No, no! What my love 
hez failed ter tech, no blow ken ever reach. Buttons, 
my pore leetle Buttons, what ken I dew fur ye!” 

The boy winked hard and fast to drive back the 
stinging tears. His hand struggled out of Mrs. Kit- 
tery’s grasp. 

“IT wish’t ye’d beat me black an’ blue,” he said, 
**stid o’ talkin’ that ere way. I tolt ye theer wuzn’t 
no good in me when ye fus’ fetched me up.” 

The low window of the room stood open. 
sprang through it, and disappeared. 

Mrs. Kittery sank on her knees. 

“O God,” she cried despairingly, ‘don’ punish me 
It’s tew hard—tew hard ter lose ’em both. 





He 


Buttons ran instinctively to his beloved woods. 
Those loving words pursued him like a hungry wolf, 
clutching at his awakened heart. He threw himself 
beneath the friendly pines. His little heart sobbed 
out to them his sorrow. With fragrant sighs, each 
swaying branch mourned with him. 

“You know ez she wuz good ter me,” said Buttons, 
looking up far beyond the tallest tree-top. ‘I can’t 
never go back ter her, but I'll be the kin’ o’ man she 
sot out ter make me, ef I ken.” 

Then, not daring once to look toward the paradise 


| he was forsaking, he ran down the opposite slope of 


Shiloh to that which approached Mrs. Kittery’s. At 
its base ran the old stage road. Along this Buttons 
meant to steal back to his old city haunts. There lhe 
would hide, while he planned how to begin that new 
life he had thought of in the woods. 

The road reached, he turned for one last look. Ab- 
sorbed in his grief, he failed to hear approaching 
steps. A hand laid on his shoulder aroused him. 

*“Jason!’? The word fell from Button’s lips in a 
frightened whisper, but the man heard it. 

“And who may Jason be?” 

Buttons made no answer. 

“T used to know a Jason,” the man continued. ‘Do 
you see the house up there on the hill, my boy? 
That’s where Jason lived, on the Kittery farm—the 
kindest-hearted creature in the world. Does he live 
there now?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Buttons. ‘Him ’n’ me, long 0’ Mis’ 
Kit’ry.” 

“With Mrs. Kittery? I’ve heard of her. 
hard woman to live with, so they say.” 

“They lie, then!” exclaimed Buttons. ‘I’d like 
ter kill anybody ez says thet o’ Mis’ Kit’ry!” 

“Oho, my boy! What has this Mrs. Kittery done 


She’s a 


| for you, to make you such a furious little champion?” 


“Done fur me?” said Buttons, forgetting all re- 
serve in his excitement. “I'll tell ye, mister. She 
foun’ me down in the city, jes’ ez they wuz a-goill’ 
fur ter send me ter the Island. Some on ’em said ¢Z 


how ’twould be a good thing ter hang a dozen or tew 
sech boys ez me. 
“But Mis’ Kit’ry she begged off fur me, ’n’ then 
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she fetched me up ter Shiloh. ’N’ she took my dirty 
handinhern. ’N’ she put hull, clean clothes on ter 
me.’ N’ she filled me up with good wittles. ’N’ she put 
me in her own boy’s bed—him what run away from 
her years ago. ’N’ she loved me, ’n’ done it all fur 
his sake—she tolt me so, with the tears a-streamin’. 
Oh, I tell ye, mister, I hev ter stan’ up fur her, fur 
s‘1e’s ben angel-good ter me.” 

The man clutched the boy’s arm till Buttons shrank 
away in fear and pain. 

“What if that runaway boy should come back to 
Shiloh? Do you think she would take him in?’’ 

Don’ I tell ye,” said Buttons impatiently, ‘thet 
she’s angel-good?” Then a new thought struck him. 
“Be you Jimmy?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the man solemnly, “I’m Jimmy. Come, 
let’s go up to her.”’ 

“You go,” said Buttons, with a burst of sobs. 
can’t. I hed ter run away.” 

“What!” said the man, “and she so good to you?” 

Buttons crept close to him. ‘‘Was she bad ter you 
what made you leave her?” 


wey | 


too much, the transportation of the colony to the 
distance of a mile or two is effected. 

At the time of this story,—some time in March or 
April of the present year,—the Holdens had pastured 
out ten hives at a point higher up the valley than any 
they had previously occupied. In point of fact, the 
new pasture was in a branch of the main valley. 
Hither they had come upefrom their bee-sheds next 
below, two miles distant, with a load of hives, and 
built a “rest” for them near two large oaks—great 
| trees, with wide-spreading branches that nearly 
| touched the ground—on the north side of the inter- 
vale, at the foot of the mountain. : 
| It was a favorable location, for on the south side 
| the bees had the entire valley, well stocked with 
' flowers and flowering shrubs, outspread before them; 
and so secluded did the place seem that the young 
apiarists judged it entirely safe to leave the bees 








| to gather honey here, unguarded, for a few days at 


least. 
Having seen to it, therefore, that the hives were 


| well placed, they returned down the valley to their 
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peeped out from amongst the oak branches. What | 
looked like a tall, “‘slouching” man was in the very | 
act of taking one of the hives in his arms, despite | 
the loudly buzzing bees. As Roswell stared in aston- | 
ishment, the sturdy pilferer did actually clasp his 
arms about the hive and, raising it off the rest, 
started to walk slowly off with it. 
| “It’s some Indian, I guess, by the looks of him,” 
| muttered Roswell. “I don’t just like to fire at him; 
| he don’t seem to have any gun. But let’s ‘go’ for 
him and give him a thrashing.” 

Frank, agreeing at once to this proposition, 
snatched up two stakes which they had cut for the 
tent, and handing one of these to his brother, who | 
laid down the rifle, both young men ran quickly, but | 
stealthily, after the heavily-loaded thief, who was | 
shambling awkwardly on across the open ground, | 
beyond the rest. 

The grass was thick and soft, and they were not | 
long closing in with the marauder. 

“You scoundrel!” yelled Frank. ‘Lug off our | 
honey, will you?” and drawing off with his ite 


| armies. 





ous character of the country. There has been no 
attempt, however, to penetrate any further into the 
Alps with them than Interlaken, on account of the 
destruction of the pigeons by birds of prey, which 
are very numerous there. 

Spain has been successfully training carrier-pigeons 
for military service since 1879. Every fortress in the 
country has a station of them, with a central station 
at Madrid and main branches at Cadiz in the extreme 
southwest, and St. Sebastian in the northeast. 

The Spanish pigeons do not have to wait for war- 
fare to make themselves useful. They are employed 
by the coast guards and custom-house officers in send- 
ing information of smuggling operations, which are 
very common on the Spanish coast. 

Their usefulness in war arises, of course, from the 
interruption of ordinary communications by hostile 
The Romans used them, and they were em- 
ployed by the Asiatics at a still earlier period. Pliny 
mentions their use by beleagured cities. Of the in- 
vestment of Modena he said: “Of what avail were 


“No, no!” came the choked reply. ‘‘Would to God | shanty-house, where their sister and the Indian giris 
I had never run further from her than you have! | looked after the few simple domestic affairs of the 


sentinels, cireumvallations, or nets obstructing the 
gave the thief such a tremendous whack across the | river, when intelligence could be conveyed by aerial 
back and shoulders as to knock him half-forward | messengers?” 





Come, we must go home together.” * 
Lon, whose face beamed with joy as he recognized 
the pair, they climbed to the seat beside him. 

Mrs. Kittery, with Jason, in the little front porch, 
watched the stage approach her door. 

“Lon,” she called tremulously, straining her 
to see, “air ye fetchin’ Buttons home?” 

Lon’s face was not visible in the dusk, but the 


eyes 


| household. 
Just then the lumbering stage appeared. Hailing | to colonize a new pasture, and thus far they had met | 


In fact, it was quite their custom thus 


with few losses. 

Honey, in small quantity, had been stolen from 
them on one or two occasions, and once a number of 
deer, in their flight across the valley, had upset three 
or four hives. 

But on this occasion they met with a mishap; for 
on going to the place, two or three days afterward, 


cheer in his soul and the smile on his lip—ay, and | to see how their swarthy “Italians” were prosper- 


the tear in his eye—all were in his answer: 

“Buttons, Mis’ Kit’ry! Wall, you jes’ bet it’s But- 
tons!”’ 

But was this Buttons, clasping her close in strong 
manly arms, crying, ‘‘Mother, don’t you know me?” 

Then Jimmy turned. 

“Come, littl» brother,” he said to Buttons. ‘‘Moth- 
er, nothing less than his story could have given me 
courage to come home.” 

With one hand clinging to Jimmy, she held out the 
other to little Buttons. 

All nature sang a song of peace her heart grate- 
fully echoed. Even thé name of the place was Shiloh. 

“Wall, wall!” said Jason to Lon, clearing his 
husky throat. ‘‘The Lord has piled His massies onter 
Mis’ Kit'ry purty thick.” uuty J. LANGLEY. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVENTURE. 


The Holden brothers, Roswell and Frank, went to 
California from a New England town, in 1881, for the 
benefit of Roswell’s health, upon medical advice; 
and subsequently they found themselves engaged in 
the business of bee-keeping near Los Angeles—for 
circumstances, accident rather than design, first led 
them into it. 

The children had inherited a constitutional ten- 
dency to pulmonary disease, which had already begun 
to develop itself in Roswell. Indeed, he had become 
so far an invalid that his friends deemed it unsafe 
for him to set off on so long a journey alone. After 
many family deliberations, it was arranged that 
Frank, and Ellen, their sister, should accompany him, 
and remain one winter, if not longer, in the West. 

As their means were limited, Frank and Ellen be- 
gan, soon after arriving in California, to look about 
for some way to earna living. Roswell, too, as his 
health improved, wished for something to do; and | 
at length they were, by chance, led to buy thirteen 
hives of bees of alady who—herself formerly an in- 
valid—had been employing her leisure in apiculture, | 
but now was about returning to her home in New | 
York. | 

With these thirteen hives the young Holdens en- 
tered upon the honey-producing business early ip 
1882. Fora year they resided in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, but finding that the bees, as the number of 
swarms increased, were unpopular among their neigh- | 
bors, they were led to remove from so thickly inhab- | 
ited a district, and lived for a time near Mojave. 

Thence, however, early the following spring, they 
again moved to a tract of unoccupied country farther 
back among the mountains, in a kind of long defile, 
or crooked valley, inclosed by a wooded range gn 
either hand, but which, from the great abundance of 
wild flowers, affords good pasture for bees. Here 
they are at present dwelling, and it is from a number 
of letters from them to their friends at home that 
the present sketch is compiled. 

The weather there is so favorable and the climate 
so mild that bees require but little feeding with arti- 
ficial sweets, though, of course, more honey can be 
produced for market if, at certain times of the year, 
the swarms are thus provided with food. 

The hives are arranged so that drawers, or boxes, | 
when filled with honey by the bees, can be withdrawn, 
and empty ones substituted in their places. 

Swarms of bees vary in size and in industry as 
honey-gatherers. Some swarms produce in a year 
not more than twenty pounds that can prudently be 
withdrawn from them; some, indeed, from certain 
causes, will not even gather enough honey for their 
own support. Other swarms produce forty or fifty 
pounds, and still others much more. 

The Holdens have now between two and three 
hundred hives, having made it a rule so far to keep 
all the new swarms which come out, though a few 
have escaped. The care of this numerous colony 
occupies all their time and attention, and they hire 
two Indian girls to assist them to watch the numer- 
ous sub-colonies which they have established in dif- 
ferent parts of the valley, generally within a mile of 
each other. For it will not do to have all these two 
hundred swarms, or more, collected near one spot, 
on account of the pasture supply of flowers being 
over-fed, and the bees having to go too far. 

The whole number of swarms is divided up into 
groups of ten or fifteen hives, and these are often 
shifted from place to place as the season passes. 

For moving a sub-colony to fresh pasturage, the 
boys have a platform set upon four wheels, and 
drawn by two steady mules. Then, after the bees | 
have entered the hive at night, they are closed in, 
and the hives are transferred to the platform. Very 
carefully then, and slowly, so as not to jar the hives | 








| 
| 
| 


ing, Frank found one hive upset, and another of 
the ten missing altogether. From the latter circum. 


















stance, as also 
from certain 
marks and traces 
in the grass, resembling footprints, he 
at once concluded that some thief had 

“jumped” the hive. 

A few days before they had heard 
the report of a gun several times, faint and at a dis- 
tance, and had conjectured that there was a hunting- 
party, either of whites or Indians, on the other side 
of the mountain. 

“Some of them have probably been spying about 
and got their eyes on that row of hives,” was Frank’s 
thought. 

Whether the rogues would rest content with the 


| honey of one hive, or come back after more, was 


what no one could guess. The brothers, however, 
deemed it prudent to expect them again, and would 
have gone up and drawn the remaining hives down 
to camp, if the two Indian girls had not been sent 
down to the post-office—a little settlement twelve 
miles away—with the mules, to get the mail and a 
stock of groceries. 

Roswell therefore proposed, that, after supper, they 
should take a little shelter tent which they had, and 
go up to the new rest, in order to pass the night 
where they could guard the hives. For by this time 
the older brother had so far recovered his health as 
to be the stronger of the two. 

As Ellen did not like to be left entirely alone, she 
proposed to accompany them. They accordingly set 
off, taking along the tent, three blankets and a Win- 
chester carbine. 

Arriving at the rest just at dusk, they pitched 
their little shelter tent near the trunk of one of the 
oaks already referred to, and in such a manner that 
the ends of the drooping branches nearly or quite 
concealed the tent from view. 

The night was warm and the place was quite dry. 
Accordingly they did not kindle a fire, but made 
themselves comfortable with their blankets under 
cover of the tent and the sheltering foliage of the 
tree. 

They had really no serious expectation that the 
thief would come back; and after a time all three of 
them fell soundly asleep, for Ellen Holden had be- 
come quite accustomed to this free, out-of-door life. 
They slept thus for three or four hours. 

During the early part of the night there was a 
moon, but the moon set toward midnight; the stars, 
however, gave some light, though everything was 
rather misty and dim. The now somnolent and quiet 
hives reposed on their rest, a few yards from the 
tree and the tent. 

At length the sleepers were suddenly roused by a 
heavy thump, followed by a grating noise and a deep 


| humming sound from the hives. 


They all started up and listened intently. 

“Something’s afoul of the bees, Ros,” whispered 
Frank. 

Roswell, starting up, took the Winchester and 


over the hive. 
“Take that!” 

| Drawing off again, he was about to repeat the 
dose, and Roswell on his part was just getting in a 
blow, when the supposed “Indian” suddenly came | 
round on all fours and gave vent to a growl which 
made the whole valley re-echo. 

It was a grizzly! and as he growled, he rose on his 
hind legs and “lunged” at Frank. 

Prodigiously astonished, Frank gave a long jump | 
backward—not so far, however, but that one of the 
ugly creature’s paws raked along his right side and 

sent him rolling over and over again on the | 
ground. 
Roswell, too, had executed an almost equal- 
ly long leap backward, and ran 
plump into Miss Holden who with 
commendable foresight, had come 
quietly after her brothers, with 
the Winchester in her hands. 
“Here, quick, shoot!” she ex- 
claimed, thrusting the loaded piece 
into his hands. Turning on the 
instant, Roswell fired one, two, 


“A TALL, SLOUCHING MAN!” 


| three, four shots into the bear, now in the very act 
of lunging again at Frank, and with such effect that 
the animal fell, roaring and whining, unable to rise 
for another lunge. 

A few more shots finished it. 

Frank, though considerably bruised and shaken up, 
was not seriously injured. 

“Ellen,” exclaimed Roswell, turning to his sister, 
when the bear had been fairly floored and Frank had 
picked himself up, ‘Ellen, you’re a brick! You got 
round just in the nick o’ time!” 

“Well,” said she laughing, “when two fellows go 
after a grizzly with a couple of sticks, it’s a good 
plan to have a Winchester not far behind.” 


a 
DOVES OF WAR. 





Though the dove is the emblem of peace, one of 
the varieties of the species has been enlisted in the 
great armies of Europe in surprising numbers, to 
serve in case of war. 

The success of the French in maintaining, partially 
by the use of carrier-pigeons, communications be- 
tween Paris and the outside world, while the city 
was besieged by the Germans, has stimulated the | 
development of the carrier-pigeon service in the 
European armies, until now, not only France but 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and Spain have regular 
carrier-pigeon stations. ; 

The pigeons from which the supplies are drawn for 
these military birds are of Belgian origin, where the | 
most famous of these messengers have been bred. | 
In 1874 the Russians began by forming a station at | 
Warsaw, following it with stations at St. Petersburg, 
Kieff and other points. Many of the Belgian pigeons 
died in the severe Russian climate, but the native 
ones did better. | 

The Russians did not succeed very well in training | 
pigeons to fly over the great distances that are neces- | 
sary in Russia, and in 1885 the reorganization of this | 
whole service was intrusted to a commission of 
officers of the engineers, with five hundred birds at 
each station. 

Switzerland has established the carrier-pigeon sta- 
tions at many different places in the republic, and 
they do exceedingly well, in spite of the mountain- 
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MONUMENTS. 
°Tis not the monumental stone 
Can make me great, or loved, or known; 
This boon no graven lines can give, 
Ever in memory to live. 

—Arthur J. Lockhari. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 


Of all the government work done in Washington, 


; none is more interesting than that which we saw 
| going on at the Dead-Letter Office, during a recent 


morning’s visit. Our little party reached the office 
about ten o’clock, and sent in a fortunate note of in- 
troduction to the head of one of the departments. 
He soon made his appearance, and constituted him- 
self our intelligent and trustworthy guide. 

Our first pause was made in a room known as “the 
museum,” and it certainly looked like a museum on 
asmall scale. No one would have supposed it to be 
any branch of the postal service! 

Its walls were lined with glass cases, containing 
the most remarkable conglomeration of articles, all 
of which are classed under the head of “confiscated 
mail-matter.” There were bottles of medicine, In- 
dian daggers, cutlery of all kinds, a huge new axe, a 
loaded pistol, a centipede, horned toads, wedding- 
cake, a box of raisins, and, most dreadful of all,a 
rattlesnake five feet long! 

When we saw the lattdr, he was safely coiled up in 
a bottle of alcohol, where his six or seven rattles 
showed off to fine effect; but when confiscated by 
the United States Government, he was alive, and 
travelling in state in a perforated tin box on his way 
to some London museum. 

We next passed into a long apartment, filled with 
busy men and women. At the first tables where we 
paused sat eight or ten clerks, opening letters with 
sharp, slender little knives, searching in them for 
any inclosures, and if any are found, placing those 
letters in different packages from the rest. 

Among these clerks was one aged man, who has 
occupied his position since President Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, with the exception of one term of four 
years; but even with all this experience, the rapidity 
and dexterity with which he sorted and arranged his 
letters was wonderful. 

“There,” laughed a lady in our party, “‘you see the 
fate of lost letters! Be careful what you write, my 
dears.” 

Our guide smiled. 

“My dear madam,” said he, “‘it is the safest deposit- 
ory in the world for secrets! We see and read so 
much, and so much passes through our hands unread, 
that it becomes simply a matter of routine. 

“For instance: yesterday I read one hundred and 
fifty letters containing checks, and to-day I cannot 
tell you so much as the name of-the writer of one of 
those hundred and fifty letters. You see, one day’s 
work pushes out even the memory of the last, and 
the labor becomes almost mechanical.” 

Letters containing cash, checks or drafts pass 
through the hands of three people before being sent 
back to the post-office from which they are mailed. 
Thus the amount is vouched for as it leaves the Dead- 
Letter Office, and the local postmaster becomes 
responsible for the money. 

Some months ago a letter containing a small sum 
was sent back to a town in Oregon. No receipt re- 
turning from the post-master there, inquiry was sent 
out, and he replied that he had never received the 
letter. He also suggested that it might have been 
destroyed in the postal-car which had recently been 
burned while passing through Minnesota. 

Though the letter was of insignificant value, it was 
carefully traced to that very car, where it must have 
been destroyed by fire. ‘Unless,’? added our guide, 
“it was stolen from the burning wreck together with 
other letters in the registered bag, as all such letters 
are registered, and consequently supposed to be of 
value.” 

“How large a sum of money have you ever received 
in this office, in a dead letter?” asked I. 

“Once, I believe, six hundred dollars in cash was 
received. But I have been here for twelve years, and 
in my time one hundred and fifty or sixty dollars has 
been the most. Even that is unusual. Here is my 
packet for yesterday. It is marked on the outside, 
you see, ‘One hundred and one dollars, and forty-five 
letters.’” 

“Quite enough for careless senders,” laughed I. 

“Ah,” was the reply, ‘“‘but we have some tremen- 
dous sums in drafts. Only yesterday there came one 
for one hundred thousand dollars.” 

We all drew long breaths. 

‘Will the owner be found? 
care as you take here.” 

“I think so, in the case of so large asum. But we 
are not always successful, for with all our efforts to 


He must with such 


| find either senders or receivers for ail the money 


passing through our hands, last year alone we turned 
over to the government eight thousand dollars. 
‘And speaking of carelessness,” he added, ‘‘what do 
you think of this?” holding up five letters just opened. 
All were directed in the same business-like hand to 
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different gentlemen in Ohio, no other postal ad-| The lady in charge of this room told us that 
dress being given, and each contained a check. she has been there for twenty-four years, and in 

‘‘Well,” said a lady of our party, ‘‘it is evident- | that time had lost, beside her regular annual va- 
ly a masculine bit of forgetfulness. I am glad to| cations, only two days’ time! What a record of 
see it.” patience and faithfulness ! 

Then we passed on to the next room, where} There are one hundred and ten clerks employed 
packages were being opened and their contents | in the Dead-Letter Office alone, of whom sixty 
examined. 

Only gentle- 
men are em- 
ployed in this 
department as 
the packages 
sometimes 
contain dan- 
gerous _ arti- 
cles, and of- 
tener still 
gross and vul- 
gar ones. 
These last are 
destroyed, but 
the rest are 
forwarded to 
the owners, if 




























DEAD-LETTERS. 


are ladies. The work done in this 
as well known as that of others, and 
its usefulness and really wonderful 
system are not fully appreciated ; but 
when I add that in every year about 
a million and a half of dollars pass 
through this office, its great service 
to the American people is easily seen. 

It was noon when, with many 
thanks, we bade our polite host good- 
morning, and left this most interest- 
ing of buildings, with the remark 
that it was miscalled, as so vast a 
number of the dead letters are never 
buried, but rather endowed with re- 
newed life, and sent on their way to 
they can be found, on receipt of postage. If owners reach millions of expectant hands all over this 
are not found the articles are sent tothe basement, great country. 
where men are employed to sort them, tie them 
in neat, brown-paper packages, labelling and 
cataloguing as they proceed. Once in every year | 
these things are sold by auction. The bidders buy | 
rather blindly, as they can judge of the parcels | 
only by brief descriptions published in a cata- 
logue. Here is a sample of the motley collection 
sold last year: 

“One dozen jew’s-harps; seven damaged hand- 
kerchiefs; a map of New Jersey; eleven under- 
taker’s embalming-needles ; hair wig; six tin tea- 
spoons and a butter-knife; child’s damaged calico 
apron and a sliced map; six cheap finger-rings ;” 
and so on through a list of more than six thou- 
sand separate packages, each package containing 
several articles. 

Passing on to the misdirected-letter department, 
we were perfectly amazed at the wonderful acute- 
ness displayed by some of the ladies at these 

tables. Here are a few addresses, as they were 
written, and as at last correctly deciphered and 
forwarded to their destination : 

MRs. LUXIA WaGay¥, 


Gene H. UNDERWOOD. 
+o 
FRIENDS. 


If he draw you aside from your proper end, 

No enemy like a bosom friend; 

For thinking, one; for converse, two, no more; 
Three for an argument; for walking, four; 

For social pleasure, five; for fun, a score. 

| —Fraser’s Magazine. 
| ~~ 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


On the 2d of December M. Jules Grévy, the 
venerable President of the French Republic, re- 
signed his office, and on the following day his suc- 
cessor was elected in the person of M. Marie 
Francois Sadi-Carnot. 

It was a curious coincidence that M. Grévy 
should have resigned on the anniversary of the 
day, thirty-six years ago, on which Louis Napo- 
leon made his coup d’état, and also of the day on 
which, a year after, the second empire was pro- 
claimed and established. 

President Grévy, when he resigned, was serving 





Mrs. Lucy Wacy, 


Yowne towne, Uniontown, his second term of office. He was first elected 
Kns. Kansas. President of the Republic in January, 1879, as 
MR. J. R. RICE, Mr. J. R. RICE, the successor of Marshal MacMahon, and was re- 
Neuricespring, Eureka Springs, elected in December, 1885. His term, had he not 
Ark. Ark. resigned, would not have expired till 1892. 
HENRY SMITH, HENRY SMITH, From early life M. Grévy was always a sturdy 
P. O. Il. Peoria, Ill. Republican. As a boy, in 1830, he took an in- 
Prisner. Prisoner. terested part in the revolution of that year. He 


As a last example, a letter all the way from 
England addressed to ‘‘Horsewigger, Horsewig- 
ger Co.,” and deciphered at last as “Oswego, 
Oswego Co.” 

Thus you see an expert at reading illegible 
handwriting becomes doubly expert at these 
tables. Perhaps it is because of the proverbial 
patience of women that they are given this work 
to do—at nine hundred dollars a year, while the 
men who open the packages receive twelve hun- 
dred! 

Upstairs, in a sort of gallery, und screened from 
the lower floor by little baize curtains, like an old- 
time church choir, sat ladies sorting, re-directing 
and “jacketing” more letters. 

This last process consists of making a careful 
inventory of the points in a letter inquiring for 
lost mail-matter, writing those points on the out- 
side of a sheet of blue paper, which is then folded 
around the original letter—the ‘‘jacket,” you see— 
and pigeon-holed. Thus the task of such a corre- 
spondence becomes reduced to the minimum. 

But the table where we found ourselves per- 
haps more interested than anywhere else was that 
where letters, re-addressed and freshly enveloped, 
came to be sealed. To almost any one of us the 
sealing of fifty letters would be no small task, | came Minister of Public Works. Two years later 
especially if done in the ordinary way; but we| he held the more important post of Minister of 
stood for three minutes beside this young lady’s | Finance, and held the same portfolio again in 
table, and in that time saw her seal one hundred | 1886, in the Cabinet of M. de Freycinet. 
and fifty epistles! 2 M. Sadi-Carnot is the grandson of the famous 

She took them up in packages of fifty, as ey | Carnot, who, in the time of the first republic, 
are sent to her, with the flaps all lapped on one | “organized victory” against the combined assail- 
side. These she spreads on her table, wit the | ants of France. His father, too, in his day, was 
flaps about two inches apart. Then a sponge| not only a distinguished politician, but also a 
slightly wet is passed over the whole fifty, and, | well-known man of letters. 
with the dexterity of a machine, each letter is| The new President is described as a man of 
whisked over once, which seals it, and there stands | ability, moderate in his political views, reserved 
the package of half a hundred, done while you | and reticent in manner, thoronghly devoted to the 
or I would have labored at half-a-dozen. 


was a member of the constituent assembly of 
the second republic. He was driven from public 
life when the second empire was set up, and re- 
turned to it again after the empire had heen re- 
placed by the third republic. Under the present 
republic he has been successively President of the 
National Assembly, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and President of the Republic. 

He has now been forced, at the age of seventy- 
four, to retire from his place as the result of the 
corruption of his son-in-law, M. Wilson, who re- 
sided in the President’s palace. For, although his 
trial has not taken place, there is strong evidence 
to the effect that he sold his influence with high 
officials for large sums of money. Especially 
was he charged with having promised to procure 
decorations of the Legion of Honor for ambitious 
men, in return for payment in cash. 

President Grévy himself was not implicated in 
these corrupt acts, but the disgrace which they 
reflected on his family, and even on his office, 
compelled him to take the step that he did. 

His successor, M. Sadi-Carnot, is a man of fifty 
years of age, and has been for some years past 
moderately prominent in political life. In 1880 
he entered M. Ferry’s Cabinet, in which he be- 





department, so we were told, is not} 





| Republic, and well-liked by the various groups | financial stability. ‘The country has been free 


into which .the French Republican party is |from pests and epidemics, and not an unusual 
divided. | number of casualties have shocked the public. 

It is not necessary that the French President | _ We may, therefore, all turn with hope and con- 
should be a great man. Unlike our own chief | fidence to the coming year. The horizon is 
magistrate, he has little real power. His position | obscured by only a single cloud—the canvass for 
is more like that of the English sovereign. He is | a new President, which always excites great feel- 
above all parties, and is practically compelled to | ing, and which usually has a bad effect on busi- 
select such ministers as have the majority and can | ness. 
command the support of the legislative cham- 
bers. 

He should be a man of good sense, tact, and 
patriotism, ready always to carry out the wishes 
of the representatives of the French people. learned that many brave men had lived before his 

It is a happy omen that the election of a new day, and that several of his colleagues were his equals 
French President was effected quietly, and without | in skill and courage. It is an excellent thing for a 
disturbance: that neither of the candidates who | man to learn early in life that there are men as abl: 

. - ; as himself, and that they do not mind shouldering 
were obnoxious to a large number of Republicans : 

.. | any burden which he can carry. 
was chosen; but that a man was selected, in Shortly after James Buchanan, afterward Presi 
whose election all factions seemed to acquiesce, | gent, was admitted to the bar of Pennsylvania, he 
and whose choice met the prompt approval of the | left his native State, went to Kentucky, and hung 
country. out his shingle in Elizabethtown. 

Once more, a great peril to the Republic has| Being a young man of good education and respect- 
been averted. It depends upon the temper, wis- | #ble tylents, he was welcomed by the people, and 
dom and patriotism of the Republicans whether it | Seemed likely to make his way to practice and honor; 
shall survive or succumb to the dangers which but in the course of a few months his manner and 
still threaten it. ” appearance were those of a disappointed, unhappy 


scepoipatomneiiieses 
WHY HE LEFT. 


It would have saved the Grecian army from dissen- 
sion and their leaders from vexation had Agamemnon 


man. He left Kentucky and returned to Pennsy! 
=e vania. 
UNDYING. Fifteen years after, one of his Kentucky friends, 





meeting him in Congress, referred to his sudden in 
coming and outgoing from that State. 

“The fact is,” answered Mr. Buchanan, ‘“‘I went to 
Kentucky expecting to be a great man there; but 
every lawyer I met at the bar was my equal, and 
more than half of them were my superiors, so! gave 
| it up.” 
| The maxim ‘Know thyself” is said to have come 
EVENTS OF THE YEAR. —_— heaven; like many heavenly precepts, it is too 

| 


I never clasp a friendly hand, 
In greeting, or farewell, 
But thoughts of an eternal home 
Within my bosom swell: 
A prayer to meet in heaven at last, 
Where all the ransomed come, 
And where eternal ages still 
Shall find us all at home. 


————___—4@>- — 


frequently neglected. People think about themselves 
—many of them think about little else; but, as Julius 
| Hare says, “they think what they shall have, what 
| they shall get, how they shall appear, what they shall 
do, perchance now and then what they shall be, but 
never, or hardly ever, what they are.” 

One of the steps in self-knowledge is to think what 
our competitors are, and to put that thought side by 
side with what we think ourselves to be. We shall 
then not think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought, and shall gain that self-distrust without which 
we take not the first step in self-knowledge. 


The year which is just closing has not been 
memorable for any great event which changes the 
current of the world’s history. Neither has it 
been devoid of interesting and even important 
occurrences. 

Looking abroad, and taking first the country | 
with which the United States has the closest rela- | 
tions, we recall, as the two great features of the 
year in Great Britain, the jubilee of the Queen, 
and the application of coercion, in a peculiarly 
severe form, to Ireland. The completion of a 
reign of fifty years by Queen Victoria was made 
the occasion of one of the grandest state pageants 
of modern times, and the people gave themselves 
up for a time to national merry-making. 

On the other hand, the political agitation over 
the state of Ireland, the law that was passed to 
put a stop by force to the disorders in that island, 
and the unrelenting-severity with which the law 
has been enforced, have made it a year of bitter- 
ness and sorrow. 

France, too, has had a year of political turmoil, 
and the cause, direct or indirect, of it all was 
General Boulanger, who was Minister of War at 
the beginning of 1887. It was in reality the oppo- 
sition to this general, who made himself some- 
what too prominent as an apostle of revenge 
against Germany, which led to the downfall of 
M. Goblet’s Cabinet. 

Then, there is little doubt that it was largely 
with a view to bringing a scandal upon General 
Boulanger that the investigation into the sale of 
decorations by two other general officers was un- 
dertaken. The effect, however, was greater than 
had been anticipated, for the inquiry revealed the 
complicity of M. Daniel Wilson, son-in-law to 
President Grévy, caused the defeat of M. Rouvier’s 
ministry, and ultimately the resignation of the 
President of the Republic, and the election of M. 
Sadi-Carnot in his stead. 

Interest in German affairs has been concentrated 
upon the sad break-down of the health of the 
Crown Prince, at the same time that the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, loaded with a great weight of years, is 
growing more and more infirm. The political 
affairs of the Empire are kept so well in hand by 
the firm grasp of Prince Bismarck that no start- 
ling change in internal or foreign relations has 
happened. 

The only other event in Europe worthy of 
special notice in this general survey, is the elec- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand as Prince of Bulgaria, 
and his plucky attempt to be the actual sovereign 
of the principality. Notwithstanding the hostility 
of Russia and the indifference of the rest of 
Europe, Prince Ferdinand still occupies the 
throne. 

Nothing in which the world is deeply interested 
has taken place in Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, or either of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

At home the country has been tranquil, free 
from undue excitements of any kind. Perhaps the 
most important event of the year—one of which 
the consequences cannot even yet be seen—is the 
passage of the Inter-State Commerce Act, which 
introduces into the railroad system the principle 
of control by the national government. 

But we should not forget to mention the new 
phase which the relations of this country to Can- 
ada are assuming. To the present year belongs 
only the preliminary discussion of the matter. It 
is very evident that a change is impending, which 
may involve not only the relations of the United 
States to Canada, but those of Canada to the 
mother country. At the present time, however, 
it is our business to record rather than to predict. 

On the whole, the year has been one of fair 
prosperity—of good, but not abundant crops, of 
steady and moderately remunerative business, of 


+r 
FILIAL HONOR. 


Young people sometimes know so very much more 
than their elders! at least, according to their own 
estimate of their knowledge. They pride themselves 
on advanced methods of thought, and freedom from 
“old fogy notions,” but possibly they will find, on 
reaching middle age, that years do bring their own 
peculiar teachings, which youth is not yet capable of 
receiving. Said an overworked mother once, in a 
moment of bitterness: 

“I’m afraid I don’t enjoy my children as much as | 
did when they were little. Then they were merel) 
clinging, affectionate creatures; they never judged 
what I did, or doubted that I was the most remarka 
ble woman in the world. Now they seem so mucl: 
wiser than I, that it appears to be natural for them to 
find fault with me. 

“Nothing I do is considered very praiseworthy. In 
fact, I am almost always in the wrong. If I try to 
join in their conversation, they evidently think ‘moth- 
er’s opinions aren’t worth much; she hasn’t had the 
latest advantages.’ 

“Tt’s true I haven’t. I’ve been too busy to become 
a very cultivated woman, but it seems to me affec- 
tion, taken by itself, ought to count for something in 
this world.” 

Yet her children did love her; they only omitted to 
“honor” her in daily life. The next day after her 
death her son stood beside her coffin, looking at the 
worn, placid face, and said, through his tears,— 

“T never could understand why mother wasn’t hap- 
pier. She had every comfort in her later years, but 
she always looked worn and discouraged.” 

Had he been of clearer vision, he need not have 
sought far for the reason. It is usually our own 
warmth or lack of tenderness which makes the faces 
about us bright or gloomy—a truth to be remembered 
before it is forever too late. 





INDIAN BOYS AT HAMPTON. 


An Indian lad at Hampton Institute wrote thus the 
other day to the steward: “Please give me one hat 
because very cold sometime and I did not want cold 
my head.”’ 

Another little fellow, who found it difficult to ob- 
serve the rule of the school to speak English only, 
asked to be allowed to use his own language at 
prayer-meeting, adding, that he “woul” pray all he 
could in English, and pray the rest in Indian.” 

Many of the Indian lads show a considerable power 
of humorous expression. One of them, who spent 
his vacation on a stony New England farm, wrote 2 
letter narrating his experiences, which some of our 
comic papers would have published. He said he was 
the champion mower of the county, because he 
mowed down everything, grass, stumps and stones. 

“To-morrow,” he wrote, “we are going to plant 
corn. The man will use the crowbar to make the 
holes; then we will take shot-guns and pistols and 
shoot the corn into the ground, because it is so hard 
and stony. I expect to have a good time, for I like 
firearms.” 

Other examples of comic exaggeration occur in the 
boys’ letters from Yankee land, showing that they 
had caught some of the most effective devices of the 
popular funny man. 

One Indian lad was discovered by the professor of 
music seated at the organ, trying to play “Swanee 
River.” His music was a large, square piece of 
corn-bread, with black beans inserted in irregular 
lines so as to resemble the notes of the tune. He 
was so intent on his study of the notes that he did 
not observe the approach of the teacher. 

The Indians are very particular in the matter of 
saying their prayers. A minister, camping out one 
night with a number of Christianized students, rolled 
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himself up in his blanket and turned over to go to 
sleep, without having said his prayers. The young 
Indians were amazed and shocked beyond measure 
at such impiety. As soon as they were quite sure 


that he did not mean to get up again, they roused | 


him from his comfortable posture and insisted on his 
performing the neglected duty. 

The Indian boys discuss the prohibition question 
with much vehemence. Some of them think that 
Indians know how to deal with drunkards. The 
Omahas, they say, passed a tribal law some years 
ago, to the effect that every person found drunk 
should be publicly whipped. The law was so strictly 
and impartially enforced that drunkenness became 
almost unknown throughout the reservation. Even 
the President of the Institute, on being asked the 
way to keep boys out of saloons, answered: 

“A good remedy is the half oft a supple barrel- 
hoop or a leather strap well-applied as often as they 
are caught going into saloons for any purpose.” 


———————— 
CUTTING AN ACQUAINTANCE, 


Artists are often very forgetful of their early works, 
possibly because fulfilled promise is so delightful that 
they have no time for backward glances. 

A gentleman once sent a picture to Poole, the 
painter, asking him to sign it, for, although the pur- 
chaser had been assured that the work was Poole’s 
own, no name could be found onit. The artist looked 
at the picture, and said : 

“Tell the person who sent this thing for me to sign 
that it is not my work. I never saw it before, and 
hope I never shall see it again.” 

The irate owner then sought out the man who had 
sold it, and together they went to the artist. 

‘Do you think you would know your own hand- 
writing, sir?’’ said the dealer. 

“Suppose I should,” answered Poole. 

“Then do me the favor to cast your eye on that,” 
showing a receipt. 

Poole read it and paused. 

“Yes,” said he, “‘that’s my receipt, sure enough.” 

Again he looked at the picture long and steadily. 

“I can’t for the life of me recollect it,” said he: 
“but I do remember painting a small picture of Lear 
and Cordelia in the year I painted it on a 
piece of panel, made from the wood of an old, worn- 
out piano, and if that is the one, you will find a small 
knot in the wood at the back.” 

The picture was reversed, and lo! there was the 
knot. 

In the days of Reynolds, that artist once expressed, 
at a dinner-table, his doubt if a man could forget the 
work of his own brain and hand. Soon after a very 
early painting of his came into the possession of a 
friend, who at once sought the artist, saying that he 
wanted a candid opinion in regard to it. 

It was painted, he represented, by a young man 
who, if the great painter approved this specimen of 
his work, would like to adopt art as his profession. 

“Is this painter a friend of yours?” asked Rey- 
nolds, after examining the picture. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” said Sir Joshua, “I really don’t feel able 
to give an opinion, one way or the other. It is a 
cleverish thing, but whether there is sufficient prom- 
ise in it to justify my advising the young man to 
adopt art as his profession, I really cannot say.” 





Is IT MEMORY? 


It is an experience familiar enough to many persons 
that they find themselves at times in places where 
their surroundings seem to have been known to them 
before; and yet they know that this is the first time 
they have ever been upon the spot. 

In some instances the recognition may be due to a 
picture of the place, seen somewhere at some time, 
of which all recollection was lost except the impres- 
sion it made. Or it may be that the place has been 
described under circumstances which are wholly for- 
gotten, or an account of it has been read, so minute 
and so interesting as to have made the impression 
received more lasting than any circumstance attend- 
ing it. 

We are able, in some instances, to trace the impres- 
sion, by suggestion and association, back to some such 
origin. This leads us to infer that in cases where we 
are unable to do this, it is because suggestion or asso- 
ciation fails us. If we deny that memory has any- 
thing to do with these impressions, then they become 
mysteries, and such mysteries as haunt and perplex 
a sensitive mind. It is more reasonable to admit the 
possible weakness and untrustworthiness of our fac 
ulties than to suppose that anything has happened 
contrary to the course of nature. 

Upon the view presented above, it will be seen that 
if one’s own memory fails, it is useless for him to go 
to another person for a solution of the difficulty; but 
this is just what is commonly done, and so we have 
many instances given where the mystery seems very 
wonderful. The following are good examples: 

A gentleman relates that upon one occasion he had 
to make a call in a square in the north of London, 
where certainly he had never been before; and upon 
arriving there, all at once an impression came over 
him that he knew the square well, and that at the 
other end of it was an old pump, and he walked 
round to see; and, strangely enough, one was there 
just as he had pictured it. 

A doctor who had been cafled in to see a patient at 
a house he had never, to his knowledge, visited be- 
fore, relates as a curious fact that, on being ushered 
into the dining-room, a feeling came over him that 
he knew it quite well, and that he recollected a cer- 
tain peculiar knot in the shutter. So much was he 
impressed that he actually opened the shutter, and 
there was the knot exactly as he had imagined it. 


+r — 


THE EMPEROR’S CLOAK. 


The Emperor William of Germany surrounds him- 
self, even in his old age, with scarcely more of the 
comforts of life than a common soldier possesses. 
He sleeps upon an iron bedstead and lives upon very 
plain fare. He is also remarkably economical in his 
dress; and, to prove this, one of the newspapers of 
Berlin relates this incident : 

“The emperor’s valet is under instructions, when- 
ever the mercury falls to within five degrees of 


| the freezing point, to get out a certain cloak trimmed | 


with fur for the emperor’s use. This fall, when the 

cloak was first brought out, the emperor looked it 
over carefully and said: 

***Ah, the lappels seem to be a little worn; they 
had better be replaced.’ 

‘“« ‘Replaced, Your Majesty?’ said the servant. ‘The 
whole cloak is somewhat worn, and, Your Majesty, I 
think, would do well to order a new one.’ 

‘* ‘Dost thou think so?’ replied the emperor, ‘No, 
this one will do well enough. But never fear; I shall 
not wear it longer than «a good army overcoat is re- 
quired to last the soldier.’ ” 


—Oo>—__—_ 
AN OLD JACOBITE. 


Caroline, Baroness Nairne, who wrote the beauti- 
ful lyric, “Land o’ the Leal,” belonged to the old 
Jacobite house of Oliphant, of Gask. Her father 
christened her Caroline in honor of Charles Edward, 
whom her grandfather had attended as aid-de-camp 
during the disastrous campaign of 1745-6. Lady 
Nairne’s father would never drink the health of the 


his presence. When he was old, he would angrily 
reprove any one reading the newspaper to him, if he 
designated the German “‘lardie and his leddy”’ other- 
wise than as “K. and Q.” 


Some one reported to George the Third that there 
was one subject in his dominion who would not drink 
His Majesty’s health. The king, knowing that the 
reference was to Mr. Oliphant, said: ‘I respect that 
man. 

It seems from the following anecdote, taken from 
an English’ paper, that the old Jacobite feeling still 
survives in the Highlands of Scotland: 

“While in Perthshire recently, Queen Victoria re- 
quested an old Highland laird to visit her, and when 
he did so, very graciously received him, thanked him 
for coming, and then explained why she wished to 
see him. 

***T should like to know,’ she said, ‘the exact spot 
where the Pretender landed, and’— She was allowed 
to proceed no further. 

“Instantly the old chief answered 
tender, madam; he was our king.’ 

«I beg your pardon,’ said the queen kindly; ‘I 
ought not to have used that word, I should have said 
Prince Charles Edward.’ 

“Then, by way of humoring the gruff old Jacobite, 
she added, ‘You know that I, too, have Stuart blood 
in my veins.’ 

***Yes, I know it,’ was the reply, ‘and were it not 
for that you would not be where you are.’ 

“This plain s —. which rather startled her 
retinue, did not ¢ isplease the queen; onthe contrary, 
she was amused at it, and seemed to like it, and it 
roused her interest in her uncourtly- mannered sub- 
ject, and her way of taking it went to his heart, and 
unbent and softened his stern spirit. 

“They talked long together, and they parted like 
old friends. On the queen’s return to the castle 
where she was staying, she said to her host, ‘I have 
just met one of the most honest men in my realm,’” 
thus echoing the sentiment of her grandfather, spoken 
a century before. 


, ‘He was no pre- 


+> 
ALL THE FAMILY. 


It is customary in France, in case of death, for the 
bereaved family to send their friends and acquaint- 
ances an Official announcement of the sad event. A 
visitor at a hotel in Southern France once witnessed 
an absurd scege in connection with the custom. One 


those formidable black-bordered documents, passed 
it to Mrs. H——, who had a kind heart but a defective | 
knowledge of the French language, saying: 


“This may perhaps interest you. It relates to those 
agreeable French people, whose acquaintance we 
made here at the beginning of the season. They 
have had a sad loss.” 

Mrs. H—— took the document, and turned it over 
curiously, finally proceeding to read it. It ran thus: 

“Madame Durand and her children, Monsieur 
Charles Durand, Monsieur and Madame Louis Dufay, 
MM. Raoul and Victor Durand, MM. Albert and 
Christopher Leguy, have the honor of informing you 
of the sad loss which they suffer in the person of 

‘Monsieur Anatole Hippolyte Durand, 
“their husband, father, son, brother, brother-in-law, 
uncle, great-uncle and cousin’’— 

Mrs. H—— had laboriously struggled thus far 
through her French translation, her eyes ous 
wider and wider, and at the last line she could con- 
tain herself no longer. 

“What!” she screamed in horror. “Is this letter 
to tell you all those people are dead? What could 
they die of? I don’t think I hever ’eard tell of such 
a thing in my life before! Why, there can’t be noth- 
ing but women left in the family! Oh dear! oh dear! 
This is a terrible business!” 


—~oo— 


WHOLESALE DENIAL. 


It is the first instinct of the ignorant mind to deny 
an imputation without stopping to comprehend it. 
Said an ironical mistress to her careless servant, 
“Well, you certainly have a remarkable head on your 
shoulders!” ‘I haven’t, ma’am!”’ cried the girl in- 
dignantly, ‘“‘I never had any at all!” 


An English schoolboy was suddenly and sternly 
asked by an examiner, **Who signed Magna Charta?” 
and though he knew very well that he personally was 
guiltless, he couldn’t help trembling at being sus- 
pected of anything which could be spoken of in such 
a tone, and at once renounced the act with alarm and 
indignation. 

“Please, sir, I didn’t,” adding, to make sure of 
safety, “‘and if I did, I’ li never do it again.” 

“Ww hy, you stupid fellow,” said the master, ‘‘nobody 
said there was any harm in it. On the contrary, it 
was a very proper thing to do.” 

“Please, sir,” called out another boy, “it was me, 


sir! I done it myself, sir!” 
| te - - 
HE KNEW BETTER. 
There is a story, which well illustrates the pre- 


sumption of ignorance, told of an English peasant 
who asked a Spaniard what was the Spanish word 
for ‘‘shoes,” and, when he was told that it was 
“zapatos,” he exclaimed :— 


“That cannot be, man. Zapatos! Why, there is 
nothing about a shoe to put one in mind of sucha 
word as that!” 

There is a similar story told by Mr. Wallace, the 
naturalist. When he was in one of the remotest of 
the remote islands of the Malay archipelago, he was 
asked by a friendly old man what was the name of 
his country. 

“England,” said Mr. Wallace. 

“Please repeat that,” said the friendly old man, 
“several times.” 

When Mr. Wallace had finished, the old man arose, 
with dignified scorn. 

“Unglung!” he said, “that is not a name—that is 
not a word of any kind. You are not telling the 
truth.” 





reigning family, nor permit the toast to be drunk in | 


evening a lady in the salon, having received one of | 


Rheumatism attacks the back and shoulders, and 
the joints. It is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [ Aue. 
+ i 


Use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for Coughs, Colds 

and all other ‘Throat Troubles.—“Pre-eminently the 

best.—[Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. [Adv. 
ees 


“I was a terrible sufferer with Salt Rheum—pre- 
ferring death to life.” Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy cured me.—Chas. Owen, Ironville, N.Y. $1.[Adv. 
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New Imported Embossea Pictures, by mail, 
only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N.J 


| ad $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FRE E. 


$ Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


BLISS SHOE Require N No Button Hook, Sent by 
T rents appointed. 
ae ‘) Hamilton PL. 


Bliss Button Co. .9 Hamilton % Boston. 
& PENCIL RUBBER STAMP, with name, 
Sc. postpaid. Circulars free. Agts. Wanted, 
EN ze MORGAN,CROSSMAN&CO.,Springtield, Mass. 
Send two 2-ct. 


How to Reduce It. Full diet. 
treatment. By “The Doctor.” 
st’ps for Manual. THEO.W ING, Plaintield,Ct. 
ANDI MORTAR for crushing bones and 
8 for poultry. Every way superior and 


| at half cost of amill. Price, $2.50. Send 2-ceni Ned. | 
for circular. R.S. ARMSTRONGS SON, Vineland, N 


HWE ANE BASE BALL 


THE NEW CAME “8% &414 


for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., % Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 25c. 
T AMPS on approval. Send “ry and good 
reference and receive a sheet at 33 1-3 

.c. com. W.L. EMORY, 8 High St., Fitchburg, Mass, 
‘stablished 1880, Lists free. 


HAND Pamphlet Free. Com- 
plete course self-teaching 
lessons, reporting style, mailed for 


50 cts. Lingle’s College, 1431 Enestnut St., PHILA, 
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Tea, GEO.F.LEWIS Sapeolens 5 WY ashington St.,€ hicago. 
G00 Make your children glad, your homes happy, by 

se —y *, rt cents for the beautiful “HOME 
ee ARD,”’ for one year, to 23 Butler 

| Exch.,W .C.T. U. rooms, Prov adh R.1. 


CORSETS 











bone. 


The best ever made. 


Ask your dealer for them. 


0 ANYONE who will send his address before 
February 1, 1888, will be sent a sample of Diamond 
Polishing Powder for cleaning Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Brass, etc. Warranted not to scratch, and will give the 
best polish of any known substance. Address DIAMOND 
POLISHING POWDER Co., South jouth Framingham, Mass. 
in your own 


EAI DA\ town selling 


f{__}$410$5 $4 to $5 the | Nickel T 


der. Every fam- 
Hf buys them. Sample and Agents’ ay by mail — 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


SHORTHA LESSONS ; oe MAIL 


ERSONALLY. 
Senay for Circulars. 
OO ae COLLEGE, 
1006 Chestnut Steer cote 


PHILADELPHIA, SHORTHA 
PRESS, $3. Circular size, 


New spaper size, $44. Type ‘set- 
ting easy; printed directions. 


‘an Wl Send 2 st‘ps fore yee press- 
CARDS s type, cards, &c., to factory, 


— &CO., Mer iden, Conn. 
ORNS wenri. Conn PLASTER (qf, 
| UREL 
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Warranted. No trouble. No Danger. 
NATIONAL PLASTER Co., Boston, Mass. 








ner ees” MASS. Catalogue Free. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $I0. 
“$15 Breechloader “$9.00 
All unk Gane | jeabanyeag lower than 

elsew! mp for illustrated 
en POWELL & CL ae EY 
180 Main &t., Cincinnati, 0) 





To reduce our stock of Music, we we 
wil send by mail 68 pieces full sheet- 
music size, including songs, marches, 


MUSIC 
SALE,’ | rates, qusdrities rit calls) ete, 


tee ad 20 cents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
ite Wings, and 100 songs, words, and music, 8¢e. 
HAT WAY, 329 Wash. St.,Boston,Mass. 
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BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


400 RECITATION 
AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph bay apd cover, amie ( 

any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This Sook 
contains the’ choicest gems for Reading,and we guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. Ss. 
OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 157 Rose St., New York. 














200, all different, 35c, | 


Boned with Feather- | 


Tidy) 
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RECOMMENDED 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
FOR SALE. EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC LANTER 
And STEREOPTIC ee all rec. Ri or era Hihaate aat- 
ing every subject for ite © TIONS. 
etc. J” A projitable Seothere Bi aman ee pot | capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p, Catalogue 
Jree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


ON re PAYS’ TRIAL. 
Us 
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$ has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Bal! in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back tlc intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir, free. |. Cir. free. Eggleston Trus SS Co., Chicago, ill, 


PERFUMERY wii. 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 








odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, dkerchiefs, gloves, —— and 
the triflesthatfi falady: *sbureau-drawe: Scent-l 


wers. 
are always acceptable Liens gifts, Send fora one- 
ounce packet to be forward by re return mail, Your 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts. 

Address THE PINKHAM MED, CO., LYNN, MASS, 














[aSURANCE 
| COMPANY. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,009 DAT. 


BAIBY'S 
SKIN & SCALP 


CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 







y} 
-4 Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 

beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
| SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, invariably succeed’ when all othe: 
| remedies and the best physicians fail. 
| CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
| from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DruG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

(2 Send for **How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S 








Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTICURA MEDIC ATED SOAP. 
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| 1O01LUD PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
i RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 


EMBROIDERY | A 
COLORS pevers PER ey 4 
SILK 86 





* | EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Was 
Etching Silks, all of w hich are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. _For 83 sale by all leading dealers. 











lar prices. 
Order Soon. 
books go to one address by express. 
This will save you the mail charges. 
Books were never so cheap as now. 
If books are sent to you by express 
you need not send us the money 


NEW YEAR’S READING. © 


Pages 450 to 458 of our New Premium List are filled with illustrations of Standard Books at popu- 
Good books are always in demand, and should be found in every family. 
Ask your friends to order Books with you from the Premium List, and have all the 








for postage and packing. 
The following books are printed on 








good paper, with clear type, and have 








cloth binding. Macaulay sells for 

$3.75, and Gibbon for $6. For the 

present we shall accept orders for 
both sets for only $5.25 (about one- 
half price), and include the Library 

Case seen in the cut. 

Or, we will send Macaulay alone 
for $2.25, and include the Library 
Case, or Gibbon alone for 2.7%, 
and include the Library Case. 
THACKERAY, 1° vols., the $18 

edition for only $5.75, and include 

the Library Case. 

SCOTT’S Waverley Novels, 12 
vols., the $22 edition, for only $6, 
and include Library Case. 

DICKENS’ Complete Works, 
15 vols., the $22.50 edition, for only 
$5.75, and include Library Case. 
All the above sets must be sent by 

express,and charges paid by receiver. 











GIBBON’S ROME, MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 
11 Vols., 6,836 Pages. Regular price, $9.75. 

5 Our Price $5.25, with Book-Case. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


























For the Companion, 
CARLYLE. 


We were young then, and we listened 

To his words with awe and wonder; 
They rang out like battle bugles, 

They were solemn as the thunder; 
And they set our pulses fying, 

And they filled us with their passion, 
For the times were full of omens, 

And Carlyle was all the fashion. 


On some far Olympus dwelling, 

He could look with eagle glances, 
Backward, forward, seeing plainly 

All our idle, foolish fancies. 
If he said that we were cowards, 

He had surely right to do so. 
He was always wise and righteous, 

We were mostly wrong—he knew so, 
Never once of Craigenputtoch 

Had we heard the dismal story; 
He was leader, sage and prophet, 

And his locks with age were hoary. 
We had never heard of Jennie, 

With her vain attempts to please him, 
And no friendly tongue had told us, 

That a crowing cock could tease him. 


Of his weary nights we knew not: 
He, before whom all illusion 
Fled as fog before the sunlight, 
Could there come to him confusion? 
How we tried to understand him 
When he spoke of men and nations! 
Oh, the letters that we wrote then 
Full of long, Carlyle quotations! 
We, alas! are young no longer, 
But, somehow, we still are loyal 
To the morning with its glamour, 
ll its colors still are royal; 
And we grieve to see our heroes 
Taken down from lofty places, 
With a dimness on their glory, 
And the dust upon their faces. 


Oft the lightnings play too sharply 

On their graves. If they could waken, 
Quick from many a reminiscence 

Might the cruel sting be taken, 
And the future, seeing clearly, 

Where to-day we judge so blindly, 
Mey in temples vast recrown them, 

ith a touch that’s reverent, kindly. 
Sleep, Cestate, in safe seclusion 
farth and ashes, born of woman, 

With your breath as brief as ours is, 

We forgive your being human. 
Far beyond these weary noises, 

Mortal moods and changeful weather, 
You at last may rest profoundly, 

You and Jane in dust together. 


ELLEN M. H. GATES. 


———_—_ +o - 


For the Companion. 
LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


A gentle, gracious old lady of seventy lately 
told the followmg, incident to her grandchildren. 
We give, as nearly as possible, her own words: 

*T drove out one day, when I was a young girl, 
to the Park. Some trifle had occurred to irritate 
me; a disappointment, probably, about a dress 
or hat. I left the carriage, and, bidding the coach- 
man drive on, sat down on a bench near the river. 

“Some children were playing under the trees, 
their nurses looking on. I remember that their 
noise annoyed me, and that I tried to control my 
own ill-humor. But, I thought, why should I 
not be ill-humored if I chose? I was alone; it 
could harm nobody. 

“A man stood near me, leaning against a tree. 
He attracted my attention, because his clothes 
were of fine quality, though worn and ragged. 
There was something about his air and manner, 
too, which betokened gentle breeding. He turned 
and saw me looking at him, and, apparently fol- 
lowing a sudden impulse, came up and asked me 
for work. 

“\ was not frightened, for his manner was per- 
fectly respectful, but I was angry at being annoyed 
by a stranger. 

«What work could I have for you?’ I said. 

‘¢*That is true.” He bowed and turned away. 
I sat by the river for a while, and then went to 
meet the carriage, which was returning. 

“The man again stopped me. ‘You are young,’ 
he said. ‘You ought to have more mercy than 
the world. I am avery wretched man. If you 
would use your influence, could you not get me 
work ?” 

‘*His voice was so hoarse I thought he had been 
drinking. I hurried on, without speaking. The 
coachman threatened him with his whip, seeing 
that I was annoyed. I went home, but the man’s 
pale face haunted me all that night. 

“The next morning, my father read from the 
paper, ‘The body of a man was found last night 
in the river above the dam. It proved to be that 
of a Virginian, named Hall, who had been strug- 
gling with poverty and ill-health in the city for 
months.’ 

‘He had been starving the day before, had 
applied for work to every man he met. His last 
appeal was tome. A kind word from me would 
have saved him. 

“It was a terrible lesson. Fifty years have 
passed since then, but even now I wake at night 
with that man’s face before me.” 

The consequences of our careless neglect of the 
poor are not often brought home to us in such 
a way. Yet we may be certain that every time 
we turn away from a needy brother, we leave him 
to evil influences which we might have changed 
into good ones. 

Every beggar, every creature hurt or hungry in 
body or soul that comes in our path, is an oppor- 
tunity given to us by God to make ourselves like 
the Master in His compassion and kindness. 


| “Inasmuch,” the Saviour tells us, “‘as ye did it 


not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” 





SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


| An American lady, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, has 
| been describing, in ‘‘Lend-a-Hand,” the schools of 
| Bogota, the capital of our namesake, the United 
States of Colombia. The city has now nearly a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and, being over eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, it enjoys a 
| climate similar to what the climate of New England 
would be if the year consisted of twelve Septembers. 
The boys of Bogota go to school at six in the morn- 
ing, after a breakfast of a roll and a cup of coffee. 


First, they assemble in the school-chapel, or in the 
| nearest parish church, for the early mass service. 
The religious ceremony lasts about half an hour. 
| Then they march into the school-room. This first 
session continues until ten o’clock, when there is an 
|intermission of an hour for the second breakfast, 
which consists of soup, generally bad, fried meat, 
boiled potatoes, fried plantains, fried eggs, and rich, 
thick chocolate—not a suitable meal for a student. 

At boarding-school there is no conversation at 
breakfast, but instead one of the teachers reads aloud 
from the “Lives of the Saints.” 

At eleven the bell rings again, and school continues 
until dinner-time, which is three o’clock. The boys 
now enjoy an interval of two hours, during which 
they have their dinner, a meal that differs from 
breakfast only in being a little more profuse, and in 
ending with cakes, jelly and preserves. 

At five o’clock the merciless bell again summons 
| the boys to the school-room, where they remain until 

seven, and then go home for good, making ten hours 
of school in all. Such a lengthened period of con- 
finement would soon kill the boys, if there were not 
mitigating circumstances. Much of what they call 
| study is merely the mindless repetition of words in a 
| loud voice, as — walk up and down in the room, or 
in a corridor outside. 
| The boy is regarded as the best student who studies 
loudest, and therefore those who have an ambition 
| to stand well in the estimation of their teachers and 
their friends walk up and down, shouting their les- 
sons at the top of their voices. 

The post-office of Bogota is in a building which 
was formerly an extensive church, with a large mon- 
astery connected with it, and this still retains its 
broad corridors and walks. Here may be seen and 
heard numbers of boys from an adjacent school, 
striding up and down, roaring their lessons, to the 
serious disturbance of the public. 

The teachers have another resource against the 
tedious length of the school-day. As they sit in their 
seats of authority, they hear the lessons and smoke 
at the same time. 

Even the boys occasionally indulge in smoking 
during school hours, though, as a rule, it is not per- 
mitted. Lady teachers smoke continually out of | 
school. “They are rarely seen without a cigar in 
their mouths,” says Mrs. Whitman. 

Our schools have their defects, but, upon the whole, 
we are not disposed to —- school systems with 
the United States of Colombia. 








+o 
THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FEVER. 


Melbourne dates its prosperity from 1851, the year 
of the gold discovery. That was a period of wild 
excitement; everybody who could go went to the 
diggings; an unwonted silence reigned in the well- 
nigh deserted streets, the shops and public resorts 
were ulmost empty, and the few wayfarers who re- 
mained at home had a restless and excited appear- 
ance. Toward Christmas, however, the deserted city 
suddenly put on a gay and altered aspect, for the 
successful diggers abandoned their labors for a time 
and swarmed in crowds to spend the festive season in 
the city. 


A season of reckless extravagance ensued, and the 
| gold of the diggers was scattered with wild profusion 
und was spent even more quickly than it had been 
“lor ble foll d by tl 

very conceivable folly was perpetrated by the 
rough men with unwashed faces, who paraded the 
streets arrayed in the finest of broadcloth and with 
huge rings glittering on their dingy, toil-worn 
hands. 

With them might be seen women decked out in the 
richest and brightest of silks and satins, below which 
not unfrequently peeped bare, red feet, while long, 
tawny locks hung uncombed over their shoulders. 
The utter incongruity of their conduct with their 
pope pwd defies description; they seemed uneas 
till all their quickly won wealth had been dissipated. 

No material, however elegant, won their favor 
unless it had the additional merit of being most 
costly; and the a, finding that articles of 
a moderate price were almost unsalable, profited by 
such folly and raised their wares to extravagant 
prices to suit the taste of the purchasers. With this 
prodigality was connected an unthinking lavishness; 
they gave to others as foolishly as they spent on 
themselves. 

Among well-authenticated anecdotes of such liber- 
ality is one of which the daughter of an English 
gentleman of rank in one of the colonies was the 
object. 

This young lady entered a shop and asked the price 

of a valuable shawl, which, on being informed of the 
cost, she regretted to find beyond her means. A 
stalwart digger was es near and overheard the 
colloquy between the young lady and the shopman. 
_ He immediately purchased the shawl, and advanc- 
ing toward her with his prize in hand, he held it out 
condescendingly to her and said, ‘‘Here, my pretty 
— 7 sha’n’t be disappointed of your shawl; I can 
afford to pay for it, if ye can’t, bless you!” 

The young lady, who loved finery beyond the limits 
of her purse, and who was not troubled with scruples 
of delicacy or propriety, smiled, bowed, thanked him, 
and accepted the handsome gift. 


+o 
UNDER FIRE. 


The sensation of a civilian under fire, before he has 
had familiarity enough with the situation to acquire 
ease under it, is more satisfactorily imagined than 
realized. Even a newsboy need not blush to admit 
that he was impressed with the lavish use of the 
material of war. One who was selling papers at 
Gettysburg tells, in the Harrisburg Telegraph, how 
he was impressed : 


After a time the firing ceased all along the line. 
I thought that would be a fine opportunity to sell out, 
and get back before fighting commenced again. So, 
digging spurs into my horse, away I went on a sharp | 
gallop after the brigade. I found them in front of | 
Cemetery Gate, standing at ease and waiting for the 
next move. The minute I at ¢ oy surrounded 
me, and for a minute or two I had all I could do to 
supply the demand for papers. 
ad sold perhaps two hundred, when all at once | 
the Confederate artillery along the whole line opened | 
fire. To my excited imagination it seemed as if | 
every gun was aimed at Cemetery Gate. I came to} 
the conclusion in a second that that was the poorest | 
kind of a place for a news-stand, and gathered up the 
reins preparatory to taking a hurried departure: but | 
there was an obstacle to the plan. The boys wouldn’t | 
let me go. They seized the horse by the head, and | 
refused to let him budge an inch until all customers | 
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Some of them enjoyed my discomfiture hugely. 

“Can’t you stand a little fire like this, Doc, after 
having been with us so long a time?” they cried. 

Little fire, indeed! It seemed as if there was iron 
enough being hurled about there to destroy a dozen 
armies. 

I didn’t wait to reply, but grasping all the remain- 
ing papers with one hand, I gave them a toss to one 
side, and, as the crowd sprang for them, I wheeled 
my horse and scurried away at a racing pace, which 
I did not let up until 1 had put that hill between my- 
self and the Confederate Vasteries. That was the 
last time I tried to do business with a line of battle. 


a —~~oo— _ 


For the Companion. 
THE LIFE PILGRIM. 
There is no life, however smooth its outward current 
But bears upon its heavenward way some sorrow as it 


goes. 
But sorrow shall be lost at last in God as in the sea. 
Life — is it not enough to know this thing shall 


Our lips were made for victors’ songs, our brows to 
wear the crown; 

Why stand ye then, O sons of God, with heavy hearts 
bowed down 

However fierce the tempest be, your hopes may yet be 


warm, 
The —— flash of God’s great power can pierce the 
arkest storm. 


Then forward! let the midnight ring as grandly as the 
awn, 

With songs that tell of earnest souls that march in 
courage on; 

The bitter conflicts of the world shall find in death a 
goa 

on by ne eagle pinions of the glad and conquer- 
ng soul. 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
—— Se 


LITTLE DORE. 


Gustave Doré’s illustrations exhibit him as a master 
in depicting the grotesque. His genius early led him 
to loiter in the streets of Strasburg that he might 
stare at every odd-looking person he met. An ordi- 
nary man, no matter how prosperous, had no attrac- 
tion for the little boy, nor did he more than glance 
at a richly dressed woman. But he knew every old 
janitor, postman, street Arab and beggar. 


One evening the Doré family were sitting in the 
common room, and Gustave was at a little table 
drawing quaint forms and figures in his copy-book. 
Something prompted the mother to look over her 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Do come and look!” she exclaimed, catching up 
the copy-book. “See what Gustave has done! ow 
funny! Here is the postman, here is Frangoise [the 
old family nurse and servant], and a lot of people 
whom I don’t even know. Where did you see them, 
Gustave?” 

‘“Everywhere,” he answered, with a loud laugh. 

“Yes, but how have you been able to make them 
so lifelike? Did they sit to you?” persisted the de- 
lighted mother. 

“Sit to me! Never!” said the boy, scornfully. 
“They are all here,” touching his forehead signifi- 
cantly. ‘Why should I not draw them like?” 

“My son is a genius!” exclaimed the mother. 

“Don’t fill his head with nonsense,”’ answered the 
father, who was a civil engineer. 

“Tt is not nonsense,” retorted the mother. “My 
son isa great genius; he must study painting. He 
will be one of the first artists in the world.” 

“Our son will be nothing of the sort, and he shall 
not study ae. reproved the father. ‘He shall 
go to a polytechnic school with his brothers, and we 
shall see what he can do; but he will never become a 
painter, if he wishes to please his eco gl 

The boy made no reply save to brush away a tear. 
He turned to his mother for sympathy, and she en- 
couraged him to keep on drawing. 

As they were both of them persistent, and as the 
boy’s talents were really of a decidedly striking qual- 
ity, they triumphed, and the world gained an artist 
of great merit, as well as with many defects. 





+or——- 
COSTLY WIT. 


The Persians tell of a magnificent emperor of their 
realm, who established a custom that when he had 
praised any one, a purse of gold should be given to the 
fortunate person by one of his attendants. One day, 
when the Shah was hunting, he saw an old man 
planting a walnut-tree, and, advancing toward him, 
asked him how old he was. The peasant replied: 


“T am four years old.” 

An attendant rebuked the old man for uttering 
such an absurdity in the presence of the Shah. 

**You blame me without cause,” said the peasant. 
“TI did not speak without reflection, for the wise do 
not reckon that time which has been lost in folly and 
the cares of the world. I therefore consider that to 
be my real age which has been poe in serving God 
and discharging my duty to society.” 

The Shah, impressed with the remark, said: 

“Thou canst not hope to see the trees thou art 
planting come to perfection.” 

“True,” said the old man; “but since we eat of the 
fruit of trees that others have planted, it is right that 
we should plant for the benefit of others.” 

This was rather a new doctrine in Persia, and the 
Shah, upon hearing it, exclaimed, ‘Excellent!” 
neee a purse-bearer presented the old man a 
hundred pieces of = On receiving them, the 
peasant made a low bow, and said: 

“O King, other men’s trees come to perfection in 
the space of forty fears, but mine have borne fruit 
as soon as they were planted.” 

This remark pleased the Shah again, and he ex- 
claimed, “Good! good!” 

A second purse of gold was presented to the old 
man, who bowed low once more and said, ‘‘The trees 
of others bear fruit only once a year, but mine have 
yielded two crops in one day.” 

“Delightful!” said the Shah; whereupon a third 
purse was tossed to the old man. 

The Shah began to look a trifle alarmed at this 
rapid enrichment of the old peasant, and, putting his 
spurs to his horse, rode away, turning to make this 
last remark, ‘(Reverend father, I dare not stay long- 
er, lest thy wit should exhaust my treasury !” 





+o 
FIGHTING ALLIGATORS. 


The Lancaster Examiner gives the following inter- 
esting account of a fierce and fatal fight between two 
alligators at Coatesville, Pa. Each of the combat- 
ants measured over five feet in length, and had been 
living for eight years peaceably together in a tank 
which a Dr. Huston had constructed for them near 
his house. They were natives of Florida, and had 
been brought from that country when small. 


For some weeks, however, the two great reptiles 
had been showing signs of discontent with each 
other, but no one anticipated the terrible and fatal 
termination of this curious quarrel. 

One day the attention of the gardener, who was at 
work near the tank, was attracted by a commotion in 
the water, and looking up he saw that the two alli- 
gators were engaged in a desperate struggle. _The 
man rushed to the spot, but was powerless to sto 
the fight, which was raging so fiercely that the water 
was lashed into foam. 

The larger of the combatants was seeking to get 
the body of the smaller alligator in his wide-open 


jaws, but the little one was always too quick to be 
caught, and moved round and round, striking the big 
reptile with his tail, and sometimes getting the ene. 
my’s legs in his jaws and bitin fo The tank 
was soon reddened with the blood which flowed from 
the wounds inflicted in this curious contest. 

The gardener attempted to separate the maddened 
contestants by beating them with a long pole, but 
they paid no attention to this, and went on with their 
fight only more desperately. They rolled over each 
other, sometimes in the water, and at times on the 
bank, but always lashing with their tails. 

The smaller and more agile of the two continued to 
bite the legs and body of the big alligator, which 
moved about slowly, seeking to make a successful 
grab at his opponent’s body. Their sleepy eyes had 
become bright and snappy, and it was evident that 
the fight was to be to the death. 

At last, in an effort to snap at the swinging tail of 
the larger, the small alligator fell over on his side, 
and before he could get out of the way the big jaws 
of his enemy were closed upon him. 

Then occurred the most curious part of the battle. 
Raising himself slightly upon his forefeet, the big 
alligator lifted the smaller one from the surface of 
the water and shook him as a dog would shake a rat 
—shook him, in fact, until his back was broken, and 
he lay dead and limp in those great jaws. The victor 
then dropped the body and moved off to sun himself. 





a 
QUACKERY. 


It is strange that in this country, the people of 
which pride themselves on their hard sense, there 
can be any place for the vender of patent medicines 
and quack nostrums who goes from door to door sell- 
ing his goods; but there are still districts in which 
the wisdom and the medicines of these quacks are 
held by many people in higher esteem than the hard- 
earned knowledge and carefully prepared remedies 
of the best physician. 


A gentleman stopping for a dinner at a farmhouse 
was sitting under a tree in the dooryard, when a 
lank, shabby, ignorant-looking man came along, with 
a large pack on his back. The arrival of a pedler 
seemed to be an interesting event, and soon the en- 
tire family gathered around him under a tree. 

‘I’m sellin’ medicine,” he said, ‘‘an’ I don’t care 
what’s ailin’ any of you, I’ve got a remedy that’ll 
cure it.” 

He unpacked his wares as he spoke, and held upa 
pint bottle filled with a greenish-black liquid. 

"Now that,” he said, “will cure the wust head- 
ache, toothache, backache, earache, or any other sort 
of an ache mortal man kin have; I’ll guarantee it. I 
give poe J dollars for the recipe to make it, an’ had to 
sign writin’s that I’d never tell how it was made.” 

‘o the traveller’s surprise, the farmer bought two 
bottles of the nostrum, and asked, “Got anything 
that’s a sure cure for rheumatiz?” 

“That’s what I have,” was the pedler’s confident 
reply. “It’s something I make myself, and I know 
it’s good. It'll cure the wust case of rheumatiz in 
twenty-four hours, and if it don’t, I’ll give you your 
money back next time I come by here. It’ll cure 
fever an’ ager an’ scarlet-fever, an’ it’s the best thing 
for smallpox that ever was made.” 

A liberal supply of this was also purchased. Then 
the farmer’s wife said, “I’d like something good for 
a lame back and a pain in my side, if you’ve got it.” 

“Well, I’ve got it,” said the pediler. “Tt’s the best 
liniment you ever see. They aint anything that lini 
ment won’t cure. And here’s some drops that go 
with it. Them drops will break up any kind of a 
fever, and cure the worst case of diphtheria.” 

The “drops” and the “liniment” were also bought, 
together with something that was “guaranteed” to 
be a “dead-sure cure” for whooping-cough, measles, 
biliousness and consumption. 


en 


PERFUMED JOHNNY-CAKE. 


Two travellers, as the story is told by the author of 
“Wild Life,” were taking a trip through Australia, 
when, one day, being quite out of provisions, they 
came upon a hut in the midst of a lonely sheep run. 
They found the hut deserted. ‘Wonder whether 
they’ve left any grub?” said Bill, on which impor- 
tant point he proceeded to satisfy himself as soon as 
he had started a fire. 


“There’s a little flour, rather musty, though. Some- 
thing else, too,” taking the cover off a flat china pot, 
ornamented with gilding. ‘Smells”—sniff, snifl— 
“funny, but nice; looks like mutton fat. I say, Ber- 
tram, what’s in this swell dish? It won’t do to eat 
it till we’re sure about it.” 

Bertram stooped down to the fire and examined 
the pot, breaking out into a laugh as he read aloud 
the label on its dirty lid: 

“««F, S. Cleaver’s Genuine Bears’ Grease for the 
Hair.” Eat this, Bill? Why, it’s pomatum, and 
smells vilely of patchouli.” 

“Not eat it? I’m going to have a jolly good try to 
knock up a johnny-cake with it and the flour, anyway, 
and chance it, if you’ll guarantee it isn’t poison.” 

“T don’t suppose it will kill you straight off, but I 
won’t promise it won’t make you sick.” 

Bill turned up his saddle, kneaded some flour and 
bears’ grease into a stiff dough, the usual “bush” 
receipt for making johnny-cake, flattened it out into 
a thin cake, and laid it on the hot embers. The hut 
began to smell like a perfumer’s shop. He watched 
it ote with a smile of satisfaction, and when it 
was done, said gravely: . 

“Come now, mate, supper’s ready. You won't? 
All the more for me, then,” and he munched his cake 
with gusto, saying: “I don’t like to see a young man 
despise the good things of this mortal life. My maxim 
is, ‘Eat and be thankful whenever you can get it.’ 
One more chance for you—ah, I thought you couldn’t 
stand it!’ as Bertram, seeing how well he was get- 
ting on, felt the full force of a hungry man’s craving. 

By the time he had finished, he was a convert to 
Bill’s “eat and be thankful” maxim; but throughout 
his life he could never dissociate johnny-cakes from 
the scent of patchouli. 


+o 


LITTLE LOUIS. 


Several years ago, there was to be seen in Paris a 
quiet and respectable omnibus conductor, who was 
known among his business acquaintances as “Le 
Petit Louis.”” He was so steady and attentive to 
business that he had become a favorite with his em- 
ployers, and his gentle and obliging disposition won 
him many friends among his comrades of the route. 


Always somewhat sad and preoccupied, he sud- 
denly became listless and melancholy, apparently be- 
ing only able to carry on his occupation by dint of a 
constant spurring of the will. Then the day came 
when he was reported ill, and, later, those who in- 
quired for Le Petit Louis learned that he was dead. 

Finally the secret of his life was told. Louis was 
a woman, the widow of the real Louis, who, at her 
husband’s death, finding no means of supporting 
herself and her baby, had applied for the position of 
conductor. : 

She had placed her child with a professional nurse, 
and visiting it once a day, kept up her spirits to toil 
for its support. 

One night, however, when she made her accus- 
tomed call, she found the baby ill; another day and 
it had died, and then the poor mother’s resolution 
failed with her interest in life. Her courage gone, 
the previous hard work and exposure began to tell 
upon her, and death found her an easy prey. 

So strong are we while we work for love’s sake; 80 





weak when we are alone. 
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For the Companion. 


A MOUSE IN A MUFF. 
A CHRISTMAS-TREE STORY. 


Well, little ones all! and what shall it be— 
My gift to brighten your Christmas-tree? 
A story made on purpose for you! 

And every word of it ‘‘true as true!” 
Suppose you let me tell it in rhyme,— 
This tale of a long-ago Christmas time. 


Its name must be “A Mouse in a Muff,”’ 
Does not that name sound funny enough? 
A nice fur muff as white as milk, 

Gay with tassels, and lined with silk. 

“T might go farther,” said Mister Mouse, 
‘And yet fare worse for a winter house.” 


The muff was hung on a Christmas-tree; 
Said Mousie, ‘What fine society! 

When I get settled for good and all, 
These elegant dolls will be sure to call. 
My luck,” said he, “‘is really good 

To get into such a neighborhood!” 


And now I must tell you his sad mishap. 

While he was taking a “forty winks” nap, 

Old “Santa Claus” came in his queer disguise,— 
I knew who he was by the laugh in his eyes; 


let me eat any more candy; and I’ve got a lot, 
and I haven’t eat but just the leastest tiny bit 
| of a mite, Uncle Jack, truly.” 
| *]’ll warrant you haven’t,” laughed Uncle Jack, 
walking across the room to the bay-window. The 
sofa was close by the bay-window. ‘Come here, 
| Minty,” said he. ‘It’s pretty hard, isn’t it, dear ?”’ 
| ‘“What ?” demanded Minty, sitting bolt upright. 

“To have so much candy in the house, when 
you can’t eat it.” 

“Ye-es,” said Minty, getting ready to dive un- 
der the quilt again. ‘‘But I can eat it, if just 
only mamma’ll let me.” 

“T know,” said Uncle Jack, looking out of the 
window. ‘‘See here, Minty. Who's this?” 

Minty looked too. 

‘““Why, it’s stopped snowing!” cried she. ‘“‘And 
that—why, that’s Mrs. Kelly’s little boy, named 
Johnny, Uncle Jack. Didn’t you know? He 
, always shovels out our front steps and path, and | 
| papa pays him.” 

“Of course,” said Uncle Jack. ‘Now, Minty, 
do you suppose that little chap out there has had 
five cents’ worth of candy all winter ?” 

| ‘I don’t think’s likely he has,” answered Min- 
| ty, wondering what would come next. She thought 
, She could guess pretty well, and she looked sober. 
| Uncle Jack laughed. 

‘*What say we have some fun, Minty ?” 

‘‘How ?” asked Minty, brightening up. 

‘We'll put a lot of that candy you can’t eat”— 

“But I can,” interrupted Minty, “if mamma’ll 
let me.” 

“Ho! ho!’ Uncle Jack laughed in earnest this 
time. ‘Well, then, we'll put some of that candy 


| 





mamma won’t let you eat in a paper bag, and tie 


why didn’t he take it? Minty began to be afraid 
the fun would be all on one side. 

In a minute Uncle Jack thumped Johnny on 
the back again. This time Johnny didn’t look up. 
His cheeks were cherry-red and his eyes flashed. | 
He thought somebody was making sport of him; | 
and so he finished his work in a hurry, and shoul- 
dered his shovel, like a soldier, to march away. 

“Oh dear!” cried Minty, ‘he won’t get it, after 
all! Oh dear!” and she scampered to the door. 
“Little boy, it’s yours!” she called. ‘It’s candy, 
and it’s yours! And I wish you Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Johnny came back, smiling bashfully. 

“Same to you, miss,’’ said he, touching his cap 
politely. Then he took the bag and looked in it. 
“O cracky !” cried he, ‘‘won’t little Sam go into 
that!” And then by way of thanks he stood on 
his head and struck his heels together until he was 
red in the face, and so was Minty with laughing 
at his capers; then he darted off home, and Minty 
ran upstairs to tell mamma all about it. 

‘Well, well,” said mamma, laughing as hard 
as she could laugh, ‘‘why didn’t you go to the 





door and give it to him, in the first place, Minty ?” | 


“T—don’t—know,”’ said Minty. 
Do you? Ruts Hotiinsworta. 


~ 
or 


“What is my girlie thinking about?” asked 
mamma. 

“Oh,” answered Ava, “I was just hoping up 
the chimney, mamma, that Santa Claus would 
bring me a biscuit dolly, just like Gracie’s.” 

Ava got a bisque dolly in her stocking the very 
next week. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


I have but seven letters, and yet I can hold 

Enough pleasure for millions of young and‘of old. 

My 4, 5, 7, 3 is a beautiful dream 

Coming true and making things just what they seem. 
ly 5, 6, 4, 3, 7 comes always each day, 


| Be it sunny or stormy, December or May. 


My 3, 6, 5, 7 is always polite 

And my 3, 2, 6, 5 often taxes your might. 
My 1, 6, 3, 2 is the dream of the nun, 

And my sweet 1, 6, 7 is the child of the sun. 


CLEVELAND. 
2. 


ENIGMA. 


My first is in canary, so fluffy and so yellow; 
My second is in bullfinch, with piping sweet and mel- 


low; 
My third is in the house-wren, so pert and trim and 
chatty; 
My fourth is in the robin, so sleek and fat and natty; 
My fifth is m the grossbeak, at once so shy and 


pretty; 

My sixth is in the cat-bird, with borrowed, change- 
ul ditty ; 

My seventh is in tomtit, with little mate so cheery; 

My eighth is in the parrot, who of chattering ne’er 
is weary; 
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But I thought it was most too good to be true 
When he said, “Little girl, this muff is for you.” 
Oh! who so happy as I for a minute! 
Of course the next thing, was to put my hands in it. 
I wonder had mousie or I the worse fright, 
For his sharp little teeth gave my hand such a bite! 
And the scream that I gave was the sign for a play 
Not down on the regular bill for the day. 
The muff went a-flying aloft and around 
Till poor frightened mousie fell out on the ground. 
But I never knew, never, from that to this day, 
Where the little mouse ran when he scampered 
away. 
Now whatever you wish, if on Christmas you win it, 
Look out that a mouse is not housekeeping in it. 
ADA. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE JOKE ON JOHNNY. 


Uncle Jack, hanging up his overcoat in the hall, 
heard a queer little noise in the parlor. It sounded 
like Minty, crying. It wasn't really the noise that 
was queer, for, to tell the truth, Minty cried a 
good deal, about one thing and another; but that 
she should be crying Christmas afternoon, of all 
times! Dear me! Uncle Jack could scarcely 
believe his ears. 

He opened the door and looked in. Sure 
enough, there was Minty curled up in a corner of 
the sofa, with mamma’s new crazy quilt over her 
head. Uncle Jack frowned a little; he never did 
like to see a little girl cry. 

““My eyes and ears!” said he. 
about, Minty ?” 

“Crying,”’ sobbed Minty, lifting one edge of 
the quilt to peep out slyly, ‘*’cause mamma won’t 


‘‘What’re you 


THE CHILDREN PRESENT A VOTE OF THANKS TO SANTA CLAUS. 


| a long string to it, and I’ll go up on the balcony 


and let it down on Johnny’s head; and you shall 
stand here and watch. How’ll that be for fun ?” 

‘Pretty well,” answered Minty. She didn’t 

quite like the idea yet; but Uncle Jack went right 
ahead, as if he didn’t notice, and by the time he 
|haa the paper bag and the long string ready, 
| Minty began to think there was fun in it, after 
all, and scampered to fetch the candy—a whole 
boxful of it. 

‘*We’ll put in a lot,” said she. And so they did; 
| more than a pound, I should say. Minty was in 
a dreadful flurry, for fear Johnny would get his 
shovelling done and get away. It seemed a long 
time after she heard Uncle Jack open the balcony 
door, before she saw the plump paper bag being 
lowered slowly, slowly down. 

“Oh, what fun! Minty wanted to scream. 


back of his head, until the bag hit him square 
and fair on his back. You may be sure he looked 
up then, and all around besides. He couldn’t see 
anybody, though, because Uncle Jack had dodged 
out of sight and Minty was behind the curtains. 
And there hung the bag, swinging to and fro. 
Jolnny forgot to whistle, and his eyes grew large 
and larger, as he looked at it. Minty had to stuff 


Johnny didn’t look up, but kept working and | 
whistling away, with his funny knit cap on the | 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE PURSES. 


(Before Christmas.) 
Little Purses! Oh, how full! 
Little Purses! Oh, how tight! 
Half dimes, dimes and quarters, too. 
Baby calls them “Pennies bright”! 
Here are really pennies, too, 
And some nickels, I suppose— 
Little Purses! Heavy, oh! 
Christmas comes, and Christmas goes! 


(After Christmas.) 
Little Purses! What! How now! 
You have grown so very light, 
Where are all the pennies that 
You were holding! Oh, so tight! 
Ha! You took them down the street 
Christmas shopping one bright day, 
And you’ve never seen them since? 
Wonder why they ran away? 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Some months ago Laura was taking dinner at a 
neighbor’s, when the celery was passed to her. 
She declined it, but looked at it curiously. After- 
ward, when describing her visit to her mother, 


My ninth is in the sparrows, who face the wintry 


weather, 

And, though abused, tormented, chirp bravely on 
together. 

Awake to song, ye happy birds, your varied notes 
repeating, 

And give this joyous festival, my whole, a tuneful 
greeting! DAISY. 

3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


An ancient law, unjust you’ll own, 

I let no woman reach the throne. 

A tricksy sprite, an airy form, 

The very spirit of the storm, 
Immortal made by Shakespeare’s pen, 
A friend was I to shipwrecked men. 


Avoid me, I am full of pain— 

I come with days of wind and rain, 

I seize some poor wight by the back 
And stretch him, suffering on the rack. 


I stand for you and only you, 
Although I’m daily used by few. 


Across the hills I pressed the chase 
With flowing locks and glowing face; 
No truer aim than mine I trow— 
The goddess of the silver bow. 


Tf with the acrostic’s law acquaint, 

You'll find December’s patron saint; 

Search the beginning and the end, 

There hides the children’s trusted friend. 
A. M. P. 


Conundrums. 








her apron in her mouth to keep from laughing. 
But Johnny, though he looked, didn’t offer to 
touch. Do you suppose he thought this was 
some new kind of an April Fool? People in the 
street began to stare and smile; and pretty soon 
Johnny fell to work again. He was almost 


she said, ‘“‘They had an awful nice dinner to-day, 
olny there were some things that I didn’t want. 
They were’’—she paused doubtfully a moment— 


| “they were sticks with leaves on ’em.” 


Infant Class Teacher in Sunday School: ‘“‘Can 





through, anyway. 
And there the bag hung and swung. 





Dear me! | 


any one remember what happened Christmas ?” 
Smallest Pupil, in great glee: “It snowed!” 


Why is a fashionable dinner a contradiction? Be- 
cause a course dinner is a fine one. 

When is a turkey like an evil spirit? When it isa 
gob(b)lin. 

What part of the turkey might summon the guests 
to dinner? The drum-sticks. 

f Tommy ate of pie twice, how many pieces had 

he? Eight twice are sixteen. 

In which buttonhole can a bouquet be seen to the 
best advantage? In one that has a button with an 
eye. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The | 

emeeripaee price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
2. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
ous be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own ° 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on yoar paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given 





They are, however, beautiful enough, and bright 
enough to form a superb picture on the morning of 
Monday next, rising nearly at the same time, a quar- 
ter before four o’clock, and keeping near each other 
on their shining path toward the zenith until their 
light is lost in the brightness of the sunbeams. 

ns oo =— 
HIS COLLIE. 


A really good collie is invaluable to a shepherd; in 


| fact, the dog is the true shepherd, for he does the 
| man’s work for him. A Scotcliman once bought some 


sheep in Edinburgh, and on the way home, as the 
road was crowded, lost two of them 


and a reproach to the man. 


lived near the highway had found a pair of sheep, | 
and went with the dog to see if they were his. The | 
farmer, with proper caution, asked him how they | 
were marked. 

As John had bought sheep from many sellers, and 
had hurried out of town, he could not inform the 
farmer, who said: 

“Very well; then it is only right that I should keep 
the sheep.” 

“It’s a fact,” replied John, ‘‘that I cannot tell the 
sheep; but if my dog can, will ye let me have them?” 

The farmer, though hard, was honest, and, having 
little fear of the ordeal, had all the sheep — his 
farm turned into a large park. John’s dog also was 
turned into the park, and immediately singled out 
first one and then the other of the strays. 

That afternoon John was offered forty pounds for 
his collie, and refused it, saying, “‘He is a good dog, 
and he’s worth more than that tome, He does my 
work for me.” 

Pe ah 


RACE WITH A LION. 
The La Veta Times tells how a mountain lion got 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
CHRONIC TEA-POISONING. 


There is no doubt that one of the essential elements 
of tea, as well as of coffee, is a violent poison; but 
we cannot hence argue that all tea-drinkers are 
slowly poisoning themselves, for the action of an 
elementary substance is modified by its combinations. 
Still, tea-drinking is harmful under certain condi- 
tions. 

Dr. William N. Bullard, of Boston, read an article 
on the subject at a late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, which the society recommended for 
publication. 

A year and a half ago the author published a paper, 
giving the results of somewhat extended investiga- 
tions on the subject. These were that the poison is 
not readily eliminated, but accumulates in the sys- 
tem; that its prominent effect is on the young and 
those who are in a depressed physical condition; that 
the average amount of Oolong and Souchong teas 
(medium grades) needed to produce injurious symp- 
toms is a little less than five cups a day, and that the 
most common symptoms are loss of appetite, dys- 
pepsia, palpitation, headache, vomiting and nausea, 
combined with various forms of functional nervous 
affections, hysterical and neuralgic. 

These results have been confirmed by further inves- 
tigations—mostly among women who are accustomed 
to drink a considerable amount of tea daily, without 
taking adequate food, and when in an exhausted 
condition. The vigorous and well-nourished and 
those actively engaged in the open air are not often 
similarly affected. 

The nervous disturbance, due to chronic tea-poison- 
ing, is of a peculiar character. Says Dr. Bullard, 
“The normal condition of the nervous system is dis- 
turbed and replaced by a condition of hyper-excita- 
bility, or of less stable equilibrium. 

“This is shown by their want of calmness, their 
general restlessness and irritability, and the desire to 
be constantly moving, while, at the same time, there 
is a subjective sensation of a loss of self-control, and 
of inability to act slowly. 

“Such persons are subject to exaggerated efforts 
from ordinary impressions; they are startled, jump 
at unexpected noises or sensations, or, in other 
words, react too freely to slight external influences.” 


aidan 
VENUS AND JUPITER. 


The morning starlit sky is radiant with the presence 
of the two brightest stars that shine among the 
myriad hosts that stud the heavens. These radiant 
stars are the planets, Venus and Jupiter. There is 
no need of pointing them out, for they will be recog- 
nized at a glance by the observer of the southeastern 
sky in the early morning. 

Venus now rises about four o’clock in the morning, 
and Jupiter about half an hour later. The former 
then rises three hours and a quarter before the sun, 
and the latter two hours and three-quarters before 
the sun. 

Observers will see that the shining orbe are rap- 
idly approaching each other, the distance between 
them perceptibly lessening, each successive morning. 
The planets will approach each other until next week, 
January 2, 1888, when they will meet and pass on the 
celestial road, Jupiter being nearly two degrees south 
of his fairer neighbor. 

After the conjunction, as it is called, the planets 
will recede from each other. Venus will wend her 


| they will run on a parallel line in rivalry with the 





way toward the sun, and Jupiter recede from him; 
the first growing smaller and less brilliant as she in- 


creases her distance from the earth, while Jupiter | 


will grow larger and brighter as he approaches the 
earth. 

The conjunction of Venus and Jupiter is a phenom- 
enon of exceeding interest, for it is not often that 
the Queen of the Stars, and the Prince of Planets 
hang side by side in the heavens. Neither of them 
is in its brightest aspect. Venus passed her period 
of greatest brilliancy on the last of October, and 
Jupiter will not array himself in his most gorgeous 
apparel until May 2ist of the next year. 


involved in a little trial of speed. A curious thing 
about such incidents is that animals will often keep 
to the railroad track when they are pursued; and if 
they are upon an open plain at one side of the track, 


train. 


As the passenger train was coming down Veta Pass 
Mountain on Wednesday evening quite an exciting 
race occurred. At about 9.30 o’clock, as the train 
neared the milk ranch, the engineer noticed some- 
thing on the track a few paces ahead of his engine. 

On close examination he discovered that it was a 
mountain lion, and it was trotting along in the centre 
of the track, big banks of snow on either side pre- 
venting him from getting off. 

It only required a few minutes to reach him, and 
after a race of about four hundred yards the pilot of | 
the monster Mogul struck Mr. Lion a broadside that 
knocked him several feet from the track, but did not | 
kill him. The lion got up and ran off, little dreaming 
of what might have been his destroyer. 


> 

A SWEET TOOTH. 
A tiger hunter in India describes a little feast 
which he and his companions held at the end of one of 


their trips. One feature of it, at least, wil) be appre- 
ciated by the youngest schoolboy. 





Sheep were presented to our followers, and the 
elephants were treated to great blocks of “goor,” 
which is brown sugar in one of its earliest stages. 
As my own elephant raised her trunk, and opened 
her queer-looking mouth in expectation of the usual 
donation of a few pieces of the size of one’s fist, I 
carefull adjusted etween her back’ teeth a lump 
larger then a man’s head. 

I shall never forget the expression of her little 
eyes as she received this delicious morsel. She kept 
her head raised aloft, to prevent the juice from run- 
ning out, and then directed her eyes down to me, 
beaming with elephantine pleasure. 

She could not swallow the prize; it was too big. 
Nor could she divide it; it was too sticky. All she 
could do was to hold it tight, and roll her eyes, till it 
melted. These were doubtless the happiest moments 
of her life. 


a 
TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE MARKET. 


Generosity in painful duties is seldom appreciated. 
This was not so, however, in the following distress- 
ing case: An Irishman, who had entered upon the 
practice of dentistry after a very short course of 
study, was called upon one day by a middle-aged 
colored man, who desired a tooth extracted. 


‘“‘How much am yer gwine ter cost me?” inquired 
the prospective martyr. 

“Two dollars apace, or tree for foive,” was the en- 
couraging reply. 

“But I’se on’y got one decayed toof!” insisted the 
patient. | 

“That makes no sart o’ diffrence. It’s only a ques- | 
tion of toime whin you lose ’em all; ’n’ the only sin- | 
sible way to do is to have ’em took out whin you kin 
git it done chape; an’ ter "blige ye, I'll pull nine av 
*em for tin dollars.” 

“Well, seein’ dat ye offer sech a bargain, ye kin go 
erhead!” 


QUAINT EPITAPH. 


Tn the new cemetery at Stirling, Scotland, there is 
a tombstone to the memory of a “‘Chief-Constable of 
Stirlingshire,” which, though erected as late as 1809, | 
has in the epitaph a most quaint and suggestive illus- 
tration of mortality. 


“Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast and away: 
Others to dinner stay, 

and are full fed: 
the oldest man but sups, 
= goes to bed: 
arge is his debt, 
that pt out the day: 
he that goes soonest, 
has the least to pay. % 





— ~— 
FAMOUS COLORED PEOPLE. 
Uncle Mark Tolliver, an aged colored man in the 
South, is much interested in the studies of his grand- 


son, a promising youth who is going to the high | 
school and studying Latin. 





“Pears like de greates’ men in de ancien’ times | 
| was all culiud folks,” said the old man one evening, | 
after the boy had recited some of his lesson. 

“What makes you think so, grandpa?” 

““Why, case dey hab de names ob de cullud folks. 
You done been readin’ ’bout Pompey an’ Cesar an’ 


| Scipio an’ Remus an’ Hannibal an’ men wiv names | 
; de white folks | 


like dat. Ise tellin’ you de trufe, bo 
don’ hab dem names—on’y de cullud folks !’ 


——_—__—_—_-¢—__—. 


A YOUNG LADY, visiting for the first time in the 
country, was alarmed at the approach of acow. She 
was too frightened to run, and, shaking her parasol 
at the animal, she said, in a very stern tone: 

“Lie down, sir! lie down!” 


Barry’s Tricopherous, Oldest hair preparation 
in the world, Established 1801, Always successful. [Adv. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla braces up the system; purifies 


and invigorates. (Ade. 
intieneaestjciaaimadaniaiinia 


Thousands have been cured of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 


rheumatism by 
(Adv, 


——<@—_—___—__ 

N. H. Taylor, 733 Wash’n Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 

Wood Engraver; engr. tools; how tousethem. ([Adv, 
Pia! a Sia 


Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure | 


Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 





This was not | delicious of dishes. 
only a misfortune to John, but a slur upon his dog their cheapness. 


Several days after John learned that a farmer who | 


|JaAMEs H. 


Avoid goods only recommended by 
[Adv. 








MADE WITH BOILING “er 


BErrs' s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Music Almost Given Away’ 


a introduce ‘‘ Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
‘= year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
(s! 2remiums in every family having a Piano or 
Organ, we will, on ,recelps of 20 cts., send samples 
with ten gomageee jieces of our very latest 
popular Voca and Instrumental Music, full- | 
size (1144 x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy | 
music paper, and would cost from 30 to 50 « ts. | 
each at music stores. We = > Rapaioh the very 
Sr song and chorus, “If T Waters Could 
eak As hey Flow. , Ay a success than 
‘hite Wings,” mailed for 60c. WILLI S WOOD- 
ARD &CO., 842 and 344 B’way, New York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 





AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical Shorthand, | 


with plan of instruction by mail, for the informa- 
tion of those who wish to learn the art. By 


| James H. Fisu, Stenographer to the United States 
| Courts in New York and Brooklyn. 


Sent on ap- 
cents postage. Address 
Fiso, 229 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box, 138. 


plication, inclosing 5 





We will send you a book 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of ‘cn aen 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention thig 
eae when 





“IT'S NOT THE COAT THAT MAKES THE MAN” 


Custom-Made ITS THE Vests, $2.25. 
Pants, $3.00. Coats, $8.00. 
Sent by Mail or Express. 


Men of all stations, you should know, 
The price of Pants is very low, 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the workshop, church or dance. 

By reason of late purchases of large lots of Woollen 
Cloths, we can surprise you_by the oe, quality of 
Woollen Goods used in our $3 Pants. Send 6 cents for 
samples, rules for self-measurement and other particu- 
lars, showing how this is done. Reference: American 
Express Co.. Boston. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 
34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








MADE BY taresy AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


GED.UPTOR 


<39 FRANKLIN ST- 
BOSTON. - 





Scroll Sawyer. 


On receipt of 1l5e. 1 will 
send, postpaid, the pat- 
tern of this three-shelf 
Bracket, size 13x21, a 
large number of new and 
beautiful miniature de- 
signs for scroll sawing, 
and my 40-page illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Small Locks, 
yaney Hinges, Catches, 

Clock Movements, etc., 
or send 6 cents for Cata- 
logue alone. Rerivets 

ICKET KN cs 


PC 
N OVELTIE iS. 


AND 
Great inducements 
A.H. 


way of Premiums. 

POMEROY, Division C, 

216-220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


FRAUDS IN POROUS PLASTERS. 


pti ne het 

Those who cannot originate, 
imitate, and all so-called Por- 
ous Plasters are only fraudulent 
imitations of ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, 
be certain not only to ask for 


* ALLCOCK’S,” 


‘but look well at the Plaster 
and see that this 











O} 
|B’ BRANDRE 


IQOOOORN Sooo 


is on every one. 
uine without it. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE, 
$25.00. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 

exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. It is London Seal 
Skin Dye with velvet finish. The model 
shape is our own. In ordering by mail 
the following are the bust measures :— 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46, 


Pronounced by every 
one the Best Children’s 
Shoe ever manufact- 
ured, Children’s sizes, 
|5 to 8, in Curacoa Kid, 
| Straight Goat, and Peb- 
ble Goat, $1.50; chil- 
dren’s sizes, 844 to 1044, 
in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, $1.75; 
misses’ sizes, in Curacoa 
Kid, Straight Goat, and 
Pebble, size to 3%, 
$2.25; boys’ Best Ca 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 244 to 6; youth’s Best 
af ——o Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2. 5. Widths, 
. C, and D. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 


None are gen- 

















THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats. 


In colonial history no 
name is better known than 
Plymouth Rock. In more 
modern days the name of 
Plymouth Rock stands 
in commmarenal history for 
the most successful de- 
parture from old busi- 


DO YOU WEAR 


L PANT 


ness ruts that the busi- 
ness worl has ever 
known. For years the 
consumer has dealt with 
the retail clothing dealer 
and the tailor. y one 
bold cut this company, 
| manufacturing on bed- 
rock, has succeeded in reaching the consumer direct, 
and by doing an enormous business, it can so gauge 
its prices as ‘ive the customer tailor-made cloth- 
ing at one-half the previous cost of ready-made. 
For every poy Z cut to order, and money re- 
funded for se. The American Express Co. 
(capital $20,100,000 will gladly testify to this, if any one 
will write their Boston office. (No other hones Co, in 
Boston is authorized to refer to the American Express Co.) 
Of course you cannot get the benefits we offer without 
alittle trouble and time. For 6 cents we mail you 20 
samples to select from and self-measurement blanks— 
also, if you mention this paper, a good linen tape meas- 
ure, or if you would save time and leave choice of goods 
to us, tell ‘us about what colors you prefer, send us your 
waist, inside leg and hip measures, together with 
$3 and 35 cents and we will forward you the goods, 
guaranteeing satisfaction or money refunded. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO 
18 Summer Street, Boston, 


« 27th) 


full-page (Oct 
Advertisement on Outside Cover 


fe List. 
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FOR 


REPEATING RIFLE $9.90 


300 GENUINE SPENCER 7-SHOT REPEATING RIFLES (ot woria-siae r- 


putation), 50 calibre, 
offered. 
Repeater, and one of the best ever made. 


magazine, 
Brush and Thong, 25 cents. 


for present lot. 
will not appear again. 


To dealers ordering a case of 10 rifles or more a liberal discount will be made, 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston. 


No such bargain as this has ever beet n 


There have been oo t ad "te shot, arms offered, but this is a 7-Shot 
Sold in foreign countries as well as in Ame rica. 
got up for sale, but a genuine warranted Rifle for Sporting or Defence. 
only offered at above low price from having been sold at a large sale at a great sacrifice; 
making it a single loader or a repeater 
It can also be used as a Shot 
them in different sizes shot, making ita Repeating Shot Gun! r 
post-office order for money, and order at once, as lot is small. 


Not a cheap thing 
cost $30 each, and 
ras patent cut off to 
$8 desired. Cartridges 50 cents a box. Bristle Swab- 
Gun, as Shot Cartridges can be furnished for 
Price for shot cartridges 75c. per box. Send 
Orders filled in rotation. Brice guaranteed only 


Originall 


Cut this out as it 
(Established 1826.) 








